In India, philosophy has ever sought 
alliance with poetry because its mis¬ 
sion is to occupy the people’s life and 
not merely the learned seclusion of 
scholarship. The poet is the seeker of 
Beauty while the philosopher’s aim is 
Truth. The two paths of Beauty and 
Truth lead to the same supreme' 
Reality. 

In the words of Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan, Rabindranath’s philosophy is “a 
sigh of the soul rather than a reasoned 
account of metaphysics; an atmosphere 
rather than a .system of philo.sophy." 

Rabindranath^s philosophy is an ar¬ 
tist’s creation and as such it is to be 
understood as a flower is understood. 
In the following pages Sri Benoy Gopal 
Ray has tried to understand the Philo¬ 
sophy of Rabindranath in this .sense, 
that is, in its exposition he has kept 
logical analysis subservient to under¬ 
standing and appreciation. 


GL 181.4 
RAY 
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PREFACE 


Rabindranath Tagore, the myriad-minded poet of 
the East was born at Calcutta in the year 1861. He 
comes of a family which is reputed for its high culture 
in arts, music and philosophy. Both by heredity and 
environment he imbibes a tendency which is at once 
literary, philosophical and musical. He begins his lite¬ 
rary career at the early age of thirteen and for full sixty- 
seven years of his crowded life, floods the world-culture 
with numerous poems, prose narratives, philosophical 
discourses and musical compositions. The East will 
always remember him as the torch-bearer and champion 
of the Eastern mind and the West for his gospels of love 
and peace. 

Rabindranath is principally a poet but his poetry is 
so imbued with philosophy that it must lead the reader 
to a region of insight beyond the boundaries of metre 
and music. Besides the poems, his philosophical writings 
command the highest value. There are some who are 
sceptical about the possibility of philosophy lurking in 
poetry. But the two are not opposed to each other. The 
poet is the seeker of beauty while the philosopher's aim 
is truth. The two paths of beauty and truth lead to the 
same supreme Reality. Rabindranath has mingled 
poetry with philosophy, for his poetic rapture is soaked 
in his quest for the Beyond. In his presidential address 
to the Indian Philosophical Congress he says: ‘Tn India, 
philosophy ever sought alliance with poetiy because its 
mission was to occupy the people’s life and not merely 
the learned seclusion of scholarship.”^ 


I. See Visva-Dharaii Quarterly, Vol. Ill (January, 192^^)). 
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But bis philosophy is not the worship of the logical 
intellect. It is, as Prof. S. Radhakrishnan suggests, 
sigh of the soul rather than a reasoned account of meta¬ 
physics; an atmosphere rather than a system of philo¬ 
sophy.”^ He has got no philosophy if by it we mean 
academic philosophy with theories and counter-theories. 
But philosophy is only an insight into reality and judged 
by this standard, he is as much a philosopher as he is a 
poet. His philosophy is the vision of the real and it 
flowers through his poems and other writings. In the 
following pages we have tried to get a glimpse of this 
vision and enjoy it sympathetically. Rabindra-philosophy 
is an artist’s creation and as such, it is to be understood 
as a flower is understood. If understanding does not 
end in enjoyment, it becomes barren. Generally intel¬ 
lectuals brush aside the claims of satisfaction which, 
according to them, does not stand the acid-test of logic. 
But this is undoubtedly a sheer misrepresentation of the 
case. Satisfaction need not fight shy of the intellect. 
Whatever Rabindranath believes, let us try to under¬ 
stand and enjoy. Laceration of his beliefs by the whip 
of logic is not the aim of the present w^ork. Nor does 
it aim at the presentation of his beliefs in a state of awe 
and wonder. Attempts have been made to understand 
Rabindra-philosophy sympathetically where logic has 
been made subservient to enjoyment. 

The entire work has been divided into seven chap¬ 
ters. The object of the first chapter is to find out the 
sources that have influenced his philosophy. That 
Vedanta and Vaishnavism have influenced him deeply 
cannot be gainsaid. Rabindranath is torn between the 

2. Radhakrisiman: The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, 

p. 6. 
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two faiths. The second chapter delineates the relation 
of the finite with the Infinite, which happens to be the 
kernel of his philosophy. The third chapter has been 
devoted to the problem of evil and suffering that beset 
finitehood. The fourth chapter is a discussion of the 
poet’s views on death and immortality. The fifth one 
embodies his religious views; how he begins with Brah- 
moism, passes through a liberal Hinduism and finally 
settles on the universal religion which centres round 
Man. In the sixth chapter we have discussed his ideas 
about the path to salvation. Love and love alone, says 
the poet, leads us to the Infinite. The last chapter has 
been devoted to a comparative estimate of the poet- 
philosopher. In short, the whole work is an attempt to 
elucidate the central metaphysical position of Rabindra¬ 
nath. Philosophy has got the widest connotation in¬ 
cluding so many topics under its scope, but here, by the 
philosophy of Rabindranath, we have meant only his 
metaphysical views. 

Regarding references of poems, we have tried to 
refer to the English writings of the poet as far as prac¬ 
ticable. Where translations by the poet are not avail¬ 
able we have quoted him in original Bengali. We have 
also made humble attempts to give the sense of the 
Bengali quotations in English. It may be mentioned in 
this connexion that some poems by Rabindranath have 
been rendered into English by persons other than the 
poet but we have not made use of such translations. 

I express my gratitude to Adhyapaka Mohanlal 
Bajpai of Santiniketan for his help and encouragement. 


Santiniketan, 

25-8-49. 


BENOY G. RAY. 
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CHAPTER I 


SOURCES OF PHILOSOPHY 

To trace the sources of a philosopher’s writings is 
a difficult though not an impossible task. Different writers 
on Rabindranath uphold different view^s as to the origin 
of his writings. Some consider the Upanisads and the 
Vedanta to be the primal sources which have inspired 
the poet. Others take Vaisnavism and the mediaeval 
Indian Bhakti cult to be the principal spring, while a 
third school of thought deems Christianity as the inspirer 
of Rabindra-Philosophy. Great caution is to be exercised 
in settling the claims of these diverse schools and greater 
reliance is to be made on Rabindranath’s own confessions 
as to the problem of the sources. 

It will not be dogmatic to assert at the very outset 
that Rabindranath has drunk the ancient Indian lore to 
the dregs. His mind is an eastern product and he cham¬ 
pions the cause of oriental literature and philosophy. In 
his writings nowhere has he expressed his indebtedness to 
Greek or European philosophy. On the other hand, in 
various places, he has mentioned how deeply the Upani¬ 
sads, Buddhism and Vaisnava lore have affected the 
formation of his mind. Rabindranath grew up in an 
atmosphere pulsating with the truths of the Upanisads 
and the Vedanta. His father Mahard Devendranath 
Tagore was, in his youth, a fashionable dandy, revelling 
in comforts and luxuries. One day the torn pages of the 
Isopanisad flew before him and he read the famous 
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utter astonishment I found tears trickling down my eyes 
when I was uttering the Gayatrl mantra/’^t -^.s years 
rolled by, their significance became clear to him. The 
significance of that mantra of the Isopanisad may be 
taken to be the guiding motto of his life as it was of his 
father. 

All his philosophical discourses in ^anilniketarij 
Dharma, Sadhana, Creative Unity, Sanchaya, Mdnuser 
Dharma, Man, The Religion of Man and Personality are 
deeply influenced by the Upanisadic teachings. In these 
discourses he has only explained the Upanisads. In The 
Religion of Man, Mari and Miinnser Dharma he has 
mingled other truths with those of the Upanisads but in 
Santiniketan, Dharma and the rest, he is a frank 
champion of the Upanisads. We shall see in the next 
chapter how like a true follower of the Upanisads and 
the Vedanta, he tries to solve the question of the one and 
the many. In the preface to Sadhana Rabindranath him¬ 
self confesses: ‘‘The writer has been brought up in a 
family where texts of the Upanisads are used in daily 
w’orship; and he has had before him the example of his 
father who lived his long life in the closest communion 
v/ith God while not neglecting his duties to the world 
or allowing his keen interest in all human affairs to 
suffer any abatement.” Again somewhat later he 
observes: “To me the verses of the Upanisads and the 
teachings of Buddha have ever been things of the spirit 
and therefore endowed with boundless vital growth.” 

The truths he preaches in many of his poems and 
lyrics can be traced to the Upanisads. To try to trace 
each of such poems to the main source is not our job. 


6. Jlvansmriti, ])x>. 81-2. 
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The task may conveniently be taken up by future 
researchers on Rabindranath. We shall be content to 
show that many of his poems are only translations of the 
Upanisadic texts. As for example, poems 57, 58 and 60 
of Nawedya embody the truths of the slokas of Svetai- 
vatara, Katha and Taittiriya in their original form.'^ 

Do we find any indication in his writings of his 
indebtedness to the four Vedas? The Upanisads embody 
the philosophical aspect of the Vedas and as such a direct 
acquaintance with the former means an indirect contact 
vdth the latter. Pandit Kshiti Mohan Sen Sastri suggests 
that Rabindranath had the remotest chance of direct 
contact with the Samhitas though many of his famous 
poems are in affinity with the passages of the Samhitas^ 
Rig, Sama, Yaju speak mostly of heaven and the Gods. 
Atharva Veda extols the earth and humanity, and 
Rabindranath, the singer of man on earth, bears a strong 
affinity and maintains the lineal connexion with those 
sages who compiled the Atharva Veda.*^ One fact about 
Rabindranath is highly significant. Whenever he inter¬ 
prets the Upanisads or the Vedanta or the ancient Indian 


7. lu Niiivcdyn poem Oo, the poet sings— 


55r 

.3iifiT 


^'5g^rr 
3tr ^ f^rf^ ^r^-. 1 


Tu Sadliana, Rabindraivath venders it into English: 

“Listen to me, ye sons of the immortal spirit, ye who live in the 
heavenly abode: 1 have known the Supreme Person whose light 
shines forth from beyond the darkness.” 

8. vSee V. B. Quarterly, Tagore Birthday Number, 1941 (article 
by K. M. Sen), 

9. The Bratyakanda of the Atharvaveda speaks of human values. 
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lore, he has his own perspective and does not abide by 
the commentaries. Often the various commentators of 
the Upanisads and the Vedanta hold conflicting views and 
it is no part of his philosophical discourses to settle the 
claims of belligerents. As an unbiassed seer, he views 
the ancient Indian philosophy and interprets it in a plain 
and simple way. This new angle of vision builds his 
originality. 

Next to the Upanisads come Vedanta and the Gita. 
There are two prominent schools of Vedanta—the Samka- 
ra-Vcdiinta and the Ramanuja-Vedanta. In some of his ser¬ 
mons, he is a thoroughgoing Samkarite, a believer in abso¬ 
lute monism but in his other discourses and lyrics he 
seems to follow the truths of qualified monism. That 
Rabindranath cannot decide between these two factors is 
a fact and his philosophy oscillates between the two— 
Advaitavada and Vihstadvaitavada, Samkara Vedanta and 
Vaisnavism. Critics on Rabindranath circumscribe him 
either to this or that faith but we shall try to indicate in 
the succeeding chapter that any such attempt is futile. 
Hirendranath Datta, the late Vice-President of Tagore’s 
University, paints him as a believer in concrete monism 
where the one and the many need each other for self¬ 
sustenance. Mr Datta opines: “Rabindranath, as far 
as I know, has never made a detailed study of the 
controversial aspects of the Vedanta, as we find them 
expounded by the famous commentators or in such jaw¬ 
breaking Vedantic treatises as Advaita Siddhi, but that 
he is steeped through and through in the spirit of the 
Vedanta, none will dispute who has made even a cursory 
study of his works.”^° Somewhat later he observes: “If 

10. vSee Vis 7 'a-Bharati Quarterly, Tagore Birthday Number, 
1941 (article by H. N. Datta). 
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one has made a deep study of the Upanisads, he must be 
aware that they are irrigated by two parallel streams of 
thought: (a) the negative, impersonal, detached, in¬ 
describable perception of the ineffable Brahman where 
the Absolute is spoken of as Neti, Neti, as the a-sabdam, 
a-sparsam, etc. and (b) the positive, personal, intimate, 
adorable orison of the Godhead, when Brahman is re¬ 
garded as a wondrous personality... .where He is the 
sovereign Lord, the supreme person, and is realised as 
Love. Naturally it is this latter aspect which ap¬ 

peals to Rabindranath.” 

The Gita forms the core of many of his lyrical poems. 
Through all his writings, flowers the eternal Truth: 
Everything is He.^^ When human beings attain this 
knowledge, all is anandam or bliss to them. The Gita 
is a synthesis of the three ways of salvation, viz. know¬ 
ledge, action and love, though commentators on the Gita 
are not unanimous on the issue. But Rabindranath be¬ 
lieves in the path of love which alone can lead us 
to the Infinite. Love wins over knowledge and action 
which are always subservient to it.^^ He idolizes the 
stage of Purusottama as depicted in the Gita when the 
finite surrenders himself completely to the Infinite in pure 
love. Sanikhya and the Yoga do not uphold the cause 
of love as a means of self-realization. Sanikhya irs content 
when it reaches that summit where there is only Purusa 
who is changeless and actionless. It is the stage known 
as Aksara and the Gita calls it by that name. But the 
Gita’s ideal transcends the Aksara and stops only at the 

12. Wc shall have occasion to speak more on it in the sixth 
chapter. 
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Purusottama. This is why the Gita does not believe in 
asceticism, or renunciation of the world and our poet 
tells us the same thing when he sings: 

“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation, I feel 
the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight.” 

“No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch v/ill bear Thy 
delight.” (Eng. Gitanjali) 

Besides the Vedas, Upanisads, Vedanta and the 
Gita, the ancient Sanskritic learning has exerted a mo¬ 
mentous influence on Rabindranath, especially in his 
titerary career. The only Sanskritic poet whom he loves 
to venerate is Kalidasa. In Chaitali he has expressed his 
deep regards for the poet in the poems entitled Rtusam- 
har, Meghdut, Kalidaser Prati, Kumar Sambhavgan and 
Manaslok.^^ That ancient India in and through her 
Sadhana realized the highest values of humanity is a 
truism to Rabindranath and he hints at this truth in 
ChaiUUi. In Naivedya he is more explicit on the point 
3ind pines after the ancient Indian ideal of the Rsis and 
Munis. Inspired by that ideal, he has founded a Univer¬ 
sity in India which is known as the Vi.wa-Bharatl. Its 
aims only bespeak the old oriental philosophy. Its ob¬ 
ject is “to study the mind of man in its realization of 
different aspects of truth from diverse points of view.” 
“. .. .to provide at Santiniketan a centre of culture where 
research into and study of the religion, literature, history, 
science and art of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh, 
Christian and other civilizations may be pursued along 
with the culture of the West, with that simplicity in ex- 

13. It is interesting to note that in a poem entitled Sekal he 
CKpresses his eagerness to he in the company of a poet like Kalidasa 
of immortal fame (See Kshanika). Sekal has been translated in 
The Fugitive (poem 9). 
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ternals which is necessary for true spiritual realization, in 
amity, good-fellowship and co-operation between the 
thinkers and scholars of both Eastern and Western 
countries, free from all antagonisms of race, nationality, 
creed or caste; and in the name of One Supreme Being 
who is San tarn, Shivam, Advaitam.”^^ The Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata have supplied Rabindranath with 
mines of themes for lyrics, dramas, essays and other 
writings. As for example, his Kath '! and Kahinl are full 
of it. His reading dramas G^hidkiirir /ihedan, Narakbds^ 
Karna KiintJ Scunhfid and his lyrical dramas, Chltrdngada 
and Biddy Ahhisdp arc drawn from tlic Mahabharatad® 
But one fact about Rabindranath’s genius should not be 
lost sight of. Though he has drawn themes freely from 
Kalidasa, the Ramayana, the Mahabhfirata, the Puranas 
and other ancient lore, he has thoroughly assimilated 
them in his own genius. Nowhere has he expressed the 
themes in their original form. They are always written 
from a different, masterly point of view which constitutes 
his originality.^® 

The second stream of thought in Rabindra-Philo- 
sophy is Vaisnavism, and the Bhakti cult of ancient 
India.^"^ Vaisnavism, the cult of the deity and the devotee 
is a popular religion of the Indian masses. At a tender 

14. Sec ris 7 '(i-I)Iiarari "'Memorandum of . tssociaiion". 

15. ‘Mother’s Prayer’, ‘Scmiaka and Uitvik’, ‘Kama and Kiinti, 
See The Fugitive. 

‘Kaclia and Devajani’, Sec The fugitive. 

Chitra is the Knp^lish translation of Chitrdtujadd. 

16. See Jayanti Utsarga (article by Atul Chandra Gupta). 

17. Ernest Rhys writes: “One of his Indian biographers tells 
us that two master influences helped to decide the bent of his mind: 
the one he owed to his father, the other to the Vaisnava pexitry. It 
was the spirit as well as the letter and congenial forms of that 
poetry that helped to mould liis poetic character .”—Rabindranath 
Tagore: A biographical study. 
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age Rabindranath came in contact with the music of Vais- 
nava lyrics which made a deep impression on his mind. 
Thus he writes in Jlvansmriti: “I came across a copy 
of Gita Govinda while I was out in the company of my 
father and was enjoying trips in the Ganges. My know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit was meagre then, but I could under¬ 
stand the significance of many words as my knowledge 
of Bengali was sound. That Gita Govinda I have read 
so many times and enjoyed.’’^®t E. J. Thompson had a 
conversation Vvdth Tagore on Vaisnava influences in 
Tagore’s writings and gathered the following: “I found 
in the Vaisnava poets lyrical movement; and images 

startling and new . They gave me form. They 

make many experiments in metre. And then there was 
the boldness of their imagery.Rabindranath not only 
gets the form from the Vaisnavas but also the inner 
significance of creation and love as a means of salvation. 
During the early days of his literary career he was so 
impressed by the beauty of the Vaisnava form that he 
imitates the Brajaboli in his Bhdnusimhathakxirer Padd^ 
vall.^^ Here he is after the form and form alone but 
later on, the spirit of the Vaisnava lyrics forms the soul 

18. Jivansnirili, p. 79. The line 

I 

(The night, that has been spent in the lonely forest home by Radha.) 
of Gita Govinda would create in iny mind an atmosphere of superb 
beauty. 

19. Thompson, Rabindranath Taaorc, Poet and Dramatist, p. 25. 

20. BhCinusimhathdkiircr PadCivatl Rabindranatli imitates the 

Brajaboli (Compare K ” 

In “Kadi O Komal” he writes ‘ ‘ ^ 111 % rR. ” 

We find here the influence of the Vaisnava poet .Infinadas. See the 
article Vaisnav Sahitya O Rabindranatli by K. N. Mitra (Prabdsi 

1339). 
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of his maturer writings. The Gitanjali, the Gtiali and 
the Gltirmlya are the beads on a Vaisnava rosary. All 
through this work we shall have occasions to refer to 
the Vaisnava influences on Rabindranath and especially 
in the coming chapter we shall realize the depth of his 
indebtedness to Vaisnavism. The finite feels the pang 
of separation from the Infinite and the Infinite requires 
the finite for the fulfilment of love. This central idea 
which forms the kernel of many of his lyrics is a purely 
Vaisnava idea. Wordsworth sought for the principle of 
Reason; Shelley, the principle of Love; Tennyson, the 
principle of Divine Law; and Rabindranath as a 
Vaisnavile seeks for the principle of Love and Beauty. 
The main note of the Gitilii^ali may be broken up into 
three sub-notes. Firstly, there exists the lila or play of 
God in love; secondly, suffering fulfils itself in salvation; 
and lastly ego-consciousness is a bar to complete union 
with the Infinite.2^ The first two savour much of Vais¬ 
navism while the last sub-note is Vedantic in outlook. The 
Vaisnava conception of beauty has been imbibed by the 
poet. Beauty and love form the keynote of Rabindra¬ 
nath’s writings and most of his lyrics embody either 
beauty or love or both. He understands the Vaisnava 
poetry thus. The Infinite and the finite have exchanged 
garlands of beauty. He has adorned the finite with His 
own wreath of beauty and the finite has garlanded Him 
in return. Beauty is the nuptial-knot between Heaven 
and the earth .22 while discussing the songs of Vaisnava 
poetry Rabindranath quotes with approval a song of 
Jnanadas.23 To the Deity of beauty the whole world is 

21. See Rahi Rasmi (Pascbim Bhag), p. 87 (Charu Banerjee). 

22. See Rahindfa Rachatiavali, Achalita Samgraha. Pt. II. 

^< 1 ^ ” 
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a flute. He blows it and through each hole, a new 
tune emerges. Kadamba flower, vernal season, cuckoo’s 
song are the different tunes of the flute. The flute says:— 
“O, Come to me.” Hearing the melodies, the finite is 
restless and he suffers the pangs of separation. In 
Fruit Gathering: “Alas, I cannot stay in the house, and 
home has become no home for me, for the eternal stran¬ 
ger calls, he is going along the road. The sound of his 
footfall knocks at my breast: it pains me! 

The wind is up, the sea is moaning, 

I leave all my cares and doubts to follow the home¬ 
less tide, for the stranger calls me, he is going along 
the road.” 

What a fine Vaisnava touch! The eternal devotee 
or Radha is out to meet Krisna, the eternal Deity. 

The truth that has been preached by the poet in 
The Rel.gkm oj Man is an echo of the Vaisnava melo¬ 
dies. The finite man is not an insignificant item in the 
scheme of the Universe. He has a mission to fulfil and 
in its fulfilment lies the eternal telos. Chandidas, the 
famous Vaisnava singer, says: “Man is the supreme 
truth, there is no truth greater than this.” In one of his 
essays, the poet explains the philosophy of Chandidas.^^ 
He is an apostle of love but love is tinctured with pain. 
He says, the fragrance of love is to be extracted by rub¬ 
bing it against the rock of pain. Pain is there only to 
rinse the bliss out of love. 

The Hauls and the medieval Indian saints have att¬ 
racted the attention of the poet and left a permanent 
impression on his mind. He is so impressed by the 
teachings of these poet-philosophers that he tries to 


24. Rahindra Rachanrwafi, Aclialita Samgraha, 2nd Part, p. 117. 
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popularize their cause. He translates one hundred 
poems of Kabir, the mystic saint of India and all through 
his writings pays glowing tributes to the memories of 
Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, Raj jab and others of the Indian 
Bhakti School.^^ The Bauls are the wandering saints 
who sing in praise of the eternal One. They do not enter 
any temple, church, or mosque. Nor do they believe 
in image worship. “According to the cult of the Baul, in 
order to gain real freedom, one has first to die to the 
life of the world whilst still in the flesh—for only then, 
one can be rid of all extraneous claims.The Bauls 
think of the body as the temple of God and urge to keep 
it clean. They fervently hope that one day true vision 
of the finite will flash forth and its union with the Man 
of the mind will be effected.^^ The Bauls are bap¬ 
tized in the faith of Ahimsa. In each of his philosophi¬ 
cal dramas Rabindranath introduces a character which 
is supposed to be his supreme creation. Needless to 
say, in its creation he is influenced by the plain living 
and high thinking of the Bauls. Another trend of ideas 
that has influenced him in creating such a character is 
the teaching of Buddhism. Buddhism and the Baul cult 
have offered him the matter; and his own genius, the 
form of the character. He has created the ideal of 
humanity — a man, fearless, out-spoken, God-intoxi- 

25. One hundred poems of Kabir. Translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

26. Sec the article captioned ‘The Baul Singers of Bengal’ by 
Ksbilirnohan Sen. Quoted in The Kelufion of Man (Appendix). 

27. 0 angaram, Bisba and Chliaku Tbakur are 

some of the noted Bauls of Bengal. 

28. Rabindranath writes: “Why should we learn the principles 
of universal love only from the foreigners? Can we not learn them 
from the Bauls, the beggars at our doors?” See Rabindra Racha- 
nCivalh Achalita vSangraha (2nd Part), p. 134. 
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cated, truth-seeker, poet-philosopher, singer and friend 
of the poor. He is the Dhananjaya VairagI of the dramas 
PrdyaJchitta and Muktadhdrd, Thakurdada or grandfather 
of Sdradotsav, Ddkghar and Rdjd, Dadathakur of Acha- 
Idyatan and Baul of Phdlgunt?^ 

Next to the Bauls, the Indian mystic saints have 
endeared themselves to the philosophical mind of Rabin¬ 
dranath. Kabir, Dadu, Rabidas, Nanak and others have 
added the aroma to his thinking. What an influence 
Kabir exerts on Rabindranath! The faith of love which 
he gets from the Vaisnavas is strengthened by the songs 
of the Bauls and teachings of Kabir and others. Rabin¬ 
dranath sings and he considers singing to be the best art 
of human beings on earth. In this respect he simply 
maintains his lineal connexion with the Bauls and the 
Indian mystics.^° Evelyn Underhill, the celebrated 
writer on Mysticism is of opinion that “singing happens 
to be a rule with the mystics.’’ “St. Francis of Assisi held 
that the friar should not only pray, but sing; and Cathe¬ 
rine of Genoa prized gay music upspringing in the heart 
as evidence of its union with God.”^^ And Rabindra¬ 
nath in Gitanjali: “I know Thou takest pleasure in my 
singing. I know that only as a singer I come before 
Thy presence.” His translations of Kabir’s poems have 
deeply touched his feelings and in many of his own 
lyrics, we hear the echoes of Kabir. Kabir and Rabin- 

29. Muktadhara {The Water jail, translated by R. N. T.) 
Dakyhar {Post Office, trans. by D. Mukherjee) 

Raj Cl {King of the Dark Chamber, trans. by K. C .Sen) 
Phafguyn {Cycle of Spring, trans. by C. F. Andrews and 
revised by the author) 

Saradotsav {Autumn Pcstival, trans. by R. N. T.). 

30. We shall dwell on this point in our sixth chapter. 

31. See Review of English Gitanjali in The Nation, i6th Nov. 
1912, by E. Underhill. 
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dranath have drunk deep the nectar of love. Kabir 
says: ‘If you have not drunk of the nectar of that One 
Love, what boots it though you should purge yourself 
of all stains?’'^2 Again Kabir sings 
“Subtle is the path of love! 

Therein there is no asking and no not-asking, 

There one loses one’s self at His feet, 

There one is immersed in the joy of the seeking*, 
plunged in the deeps of love as the fish in the 
water. 

The lover is nev^er slow in offering his head for his 
Lord’s service. 

Kabir declares the secret of this love.” 

Kabir teaches mankind to find God “in the here and 
now; in the normal, human, bodily existence, the mud 
of material life.” And Rabindranath in Gitanjali: “He 
is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the path-maker is breaking stones. He is with 
them in sun and shower and His garment is covered with 
dust.”^^ “Dadu, Rabidas, Kabir and Nanak were not 
ascetics—they bore no message of poverty or renun¬ 
ciation, for their own sake; they were poets who had 
pierced the curtain of appearances and had glimpses of 
the world of unity, where God himself is a poet. Their 
words cannot stand the glare of logical criticism; they 
babble like babies of the joy of their vision of Him, of 
the ecstasy into which His music has thrown them.”^^ 
These medieval Indian saints were all mystics. Is 


32. Sec Ouc Hundred Poems of Ka^ir. Translated by R. N. T. 
No. LIV. 

33 . ibid., LV. 

34. Fuig. Giimijali No, 11. 

35. See article by K. M. Sen on Dadu and the Mystery of form 
—The R cl iff ion of Man (Appendix). 
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the mystic does not think that the ultimate reality can 
be attained merely through speculative philosophy or 
logic/^ He continues: “Tagore’s mysticism in poetry is 
the mamiestation oi his personality as expressed in his 
conviction of his place in the Universe in relation to his 

fellow-beings and to nature .” Finally he says: “I 

call it mystic, because Rabindranath has not formulated 
it as a result of logical speculation but it has come upon 
him in poetic enlightenment as it were through the in¬ 
sight of a seer.Judged by this standard, Rabindra¬ 
nath is undoubtedly a mystic but the account of mysti¬ 
cism as given by Dr. Das-Gupta is rather incomplete. A 
fuller account of the same may be found in Underhill’s 
famous work, Mysiicism.^^ There are four rules as tests 
of mysticism. “(1) True mysticism is active and practi¬ 
cal, not passive and theoretical. It is an organic life- 
process, a something which the whole self does; not 
something as to which its intellect holds an opinion. (2) 
Its aims are wholly transcendental and spiritual. It is 
in no way concerned with adding to, exploring, re¬ 
arranging or improving anything in the visible universe. 
The mystic brushes aside that universe even in its most 
supernormal manifestations. Though he does not, as 
his enemies declare, neglect his duty to the many, his 
heart is always set upon the changeless One. (3) This 
One is for the mystic, not merely the Reality of all that 
is, but also a living and personal object of Love; never an 
object of exploration. It draws his whole being home¬ 
ward, but always under the guidance of the heart. (4) 
Living union with this One—which is the term of his 
adventure—is a definite state or form of enhanced life. 

39- See Golden Book of Tagore, pp. 67, 68. 

40. See Mysticism, hy Evelyn Underhill (4th Ed.). 
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It is obtained neither from an intellectual realisation of 
its delights, nor from the most acute emotional long¬ 
ings. Though these must be present, they are not 
enough. It is arrived at by a definite and arduous psy¬ 
chological process—the so-called Mystic Way—entailing 
the complete remaking of character and the liberation 
of a new, or icither latent, form of consciousness, which 
imposes on the self the condition which is sometimes 
inaccurately called ‘ecstasy’ but is better named the 
Unitive State.If we view the entire life process of 
Rabindranath from the standpoint of these tests, we at 
once find that he cannot be called a mystic in the sense 
in which St. Francis of Assisi, St. Bernard, St. Teresa, 
Kablr, Nanak and others are so called. Mysticism is 
never an organic process to his life. Whenever he writes 
poems, composes music, or delivers sermons in the 
Mandir,^2 is temporarily seized with what may be 
called a mystic mood. So long as the mood continues, 
he soars high in the heavens, the transcendental and the 
spiritual. But again he comes down to love this hard 
soil of mankind. This world with all its variety of form 
and matter appears to him to be true and he drinks deep 
the cup of beauty it offers. Unlike the true mystic, he 
tries to explore the avenues of beauty, truth, and good¬ 
ness, that are to be found on this earth. His sense of 
the practical is very keen and Srlniketan, the vocational 
centre of the Visva-Bharati, stands as a witness to this 
side of his nature. Kabir, Nanak and other Indian 
mystics were all Sadhakas who devoted their lives to 
meet the changeless One in love. They were not dead 
but indifferent to the worldly pleasures and pains. 

41. vSee Mysticism, p. 96. 

42. Place of worship. 


2 
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Rabindranath possesses these virtues; only, when in e 
mystic mood, he composes poetry and music, or deli- 
vers sermons. Then again, every mystic has to pass 
through the various stages of the “mystic way”. E. 
Underhill writes of the ‘Mystic Way’: “This is the 
‘Mystic Way’ in which the self passes through the states 
or stages of development which were codified by the 
neo-Platonists as Purgation, Illumination and Ecstasy. 
Nowhere in the poet’s life do we find indications of the 
above stages."^"^ All that can be said of him is that his 
mysticism is only an affair of mood and never of tempera¬ 
ment. 

Lastly crops up the claim of the third school of 
thought which seeks the source of Rabindranath’s writings 
in Christianity. Christianity, the religion of toleration, 
peace and love has been considered to inspire the songs 
of Gitanjaliy The Gardener, Lover s Gift and Crossing, 
Fruit Gathering, The Fugitive and Crescent Moon, 
Needless to say, Rabindranath has preached the gospel 
of love and peace. Almost all the living faiths of the 
world preach the same. Truths are very few in num¬ 
ber and the different sages and seers of all ages and 
climes have only elucidated them. The question often 
assails us whether we have discovered a new truth. 
Whatever was taught by the ancient Greeks or Hindus 
is being taught today and shall be taught by the 
future generations. The Greek thinkers or the Upani- 
sadic seers have perhaps told the best truth and the 
entire knowledge-system of today is an explanation 

43. Mysticism, p. 112. 

44. A jit Oiakrabarty, a powerful critic on Rabindranath, says 
that in Rat)inclranath’s life we do not come across such stages as 
Purgation, Illumination and Ecstacy. See Kavya Parikrama, p. 169. 
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thereof. A. N. Whitehead rightly says that the whole 
philosophical tradition of Europe consists of “a series of 
footnotes to Plato’\ 

Peace and Love have been preached by Jesus Christ 
from a religious point of view, while Lord Buddha 
leaches the same from an ethical standpoint. Christi¬ 
anity as a religion requires God to be the object of wor¬ 
ship but Buddhism has no need of God, for its ethical 
excellence lies in the elevation of character, in the cul¬ 
ture of Maitrl (Brotherhood), Mudita (happiness in 
everything), Upeksa (indifference) and Karuna (com¬ 
passion). Salvation is the goal of all religions and 
philosophies but the paths differ from one another. Some 
are based on intellect while others on feeling. 

But the pertinent query for our purpose here is: 
Has Rabindranath drawn from Christianity? E. J. Thom¬ 
pson finds much of Christianity in Rabindranath and ob¬ 
serves: “When asked about Christian influence in the 
English Gitanjali, he is said to have told an American 
audience that he had ‘never read the Bible’. Yet he has 
certainly dipped into the New Testament, and there are 
places in the Naivedya where I think that there has fal¬ 
len upon characteristically Indian thought the memory 
of some parable or words of Jesus.”^^ When the English 
Gitanjali was published, many a Christian thinker tried 
to link it with the Bible. Thus Rev. W. R. Inge of St. 
Paul’s writes in the Post: “Tagore is not a Christian, but 
his attitude reminds us that there was a time when 
Christianity was an Asiatic creed—it was the time of the 
original Gospel. Again and again he seems to be more 
Christian than the Christians.”^® That the Gitanjali is 

45. Thompson; Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist, p. 193. 

4^ Boston Evening Transcript (4-4-1925). 
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only an offering of songs to the Almighty in love and 
peace, cannot be gainsaid and in this respect its kinship 
with the Bible is only obvious. But this does not prove 
the contention that Rabindrcmath has borrowed from 
ChristianityWhile settling the claims of the school 
that we are discussing now, let us be guided by the 
assertion of the poet himself. To an American audience 
he definitely says that he has not read the Bible and 
so there is very little chance of his borrowing from it. 
That Gitanjali and the B^ble preach the same truths only 
foster our previous remark that truths are very few in 
number and the entire knowledge-system is merely an 
elucidation thereof. Rabindranath may have read the 
New Testament sometime in his life and in his later writ- 
tings, here and there, we come across references to the 
teachings of Jesus. But such references cannot be said 
to have influenced the main trend of his thought. In 
this connexion, perhaps it will not be irrelevant to deter¬ 
mine Rabindranath’s knowledge of English works, es¬ 
pecially poetry. He is never a voracious reader and his 
knowledge of the Eastern lore is wider and deeper than 
that of the Western."^® Thompson writes in his book:^® 
*‘His reading in English poetry has been very casual. 
First-hand knowledge of Browning came late, and even 
then, I suspect, was confined to the short pieces. Brow¬ 
ning’s influence was considerable during his most proli- 

47. Professor Radhakrishnan’s book on ihe Philosophy of Rabin¬ 
dranath is a polemic aj^ainst any view which says that Rahindra-lore 
sprinjA's from Christianity. Dr. M. Winternitz is of opinion that 
Tagore is not a Christian although Christian elements enter into his 
views on religion and pluU^f.ophv. (?.ee /\<il>indranafh TiKjurc’. Rcli- 
()ion und lVcltanscIioun<f dcs Dichters, Prag, 1936). 

48. Of the Picngali writers his indebtedness to Biharilal Chakra- 
varty is the greatest. 

49. Rabindranath Tagore. Poet and Dramatist, p. 305. 
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fic period . He has read and liked some Shakes¬ 

peare. . . Wordsworth he likes—not enthusiatically, I 
imagine. He admires the finish of Sohrab and Rustnm. 
But his deepest admirations have been for Shelley and 
Keats, among English poets. That he has done an im¬ 
mense deal of desultory reading in English, his remarka¬ 
ble conquest of the language witnesses.” 
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School, he extols the Absolute and Absolute alone, dis¬ 
regarding the claims of the finite individuals. Again as 
a Vedantin of the Ramanuja school and even more as a 
follower of the Bhakti cult or Vaisnavism, he tries to 
weave a firm organic relation between the Absolute and 
the finites. The fact that he extols the Absolute at the 
cost of the finites should not lead us to suppose that he 
deems the ei\tire world-process as a miiya. Nowhere in 
his writings is this conception welcome. On the other 
hand wherever occasion has arisen, Rabindranath has 
vehemently protested against the concept of maya. He 
writes: “Coming to the theatre of life we foolishly sit 
with our back to the stage. We see the gilded pillars 
and decorations, we watch the coming and going of the 
crowd; and when the light is put out at the end, we ask 
ourselves in bewilderment, what is the meaning of it 
all? If we paid attention to the inner stage, we could 
witness the eternal love-drama of the soul and be assured 
that it has pauses, but no end, and that the gorgeous 
world-preparations are not a magnificent delirium of 
things/'^ 

The moot question that arises in this connexion is: 
What is the real teaching of Rabindranath? Most cri¬ 
tics have painted him as a concrete idealist, a Vedantin 
of the Ramanuja school, a follower of Vaisnavi.sm.** But 
how to reconcile the absolutistic teachings of the 
poet with the cult of the deity and the de- 

3. ThoiKjhls from Tagore, p. 20. 

Iti the second volume of Sanfivihetau, the poet raises the 
query: Has maya compelled Braliman to express himself? 
And while answcrinc: he emphatically denies any such possi¬ 
bility. He says there is no m<iyd. His manifestation is in 
ananclam or bliss and bliss is his only manifestation. Sec 
Santiniketan, Vol. II, p. 339. 

4. See Kdvye Rabindranath, by Viswapati Chowdhury. 
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votee? The poet himself has suggested that he believes 
in an organic relation of the Absolute and the finites. 
He considers Prakritir PratL^dh to be the first real em¬ 
bodiment of his philosophy and later on, in the concep¬ 
tion of Jivan-Devata, even the slightest tinge of abso- 
lutistic idealism is effaced. His philosophy may be more 
likened to that of Hegel. But the absolute idealism 
which he preaches may be conveniently compared to 
th at of Sairkaro or Bradley. Tliorc are some who opine 
that whenever he explains the Upanisacls, he Avrites in 
the vein of absolutism but in fact he believes in con¬ 
crete idealism. But this theory is not fonndo'd on suffi¬ 
cient logic, for the Upanisads may be explained in both 
ways. There is no denying the fact that at certain 
moments, the poet’s mind has been seized by the supreme 
glory of the Absolute. Actuated by such feelings, he 
degrades the finites of the world to the rank of mere 
elements whoso only mi.ssion is to be lost in the Abso¬ 
lute. Nowhere in his writings do we come across a re¬ 
conciliation of these diverse views. It is true, Rabin¬ 
dranath believes in the concrete form of idealism but 
nowhere has he adduced a reasoned account of his re¬ 
pudiation of the absolute form. Can it be suggested that 
he cannot decide between the two? In any case, when 
the poet has shown his liking for the concrete variety, 
henceforward, in our discussions, we shall take him as 
a believer in concrete idealism. In this chapter we shall 
try to present both the streams of thought but decide 
his views about the relation of the One and the many 
in favour of the concrete variety. 

Before we launch upon the subject, it will be wise on 
our part to determine the starting point in Rabindra- 
philosophy. Wherefrom to start in Rabindranath? 
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Tagore’s philosophical ideas have undergone a regular 
course of evolution.* Many a critic has interpreted him 
in the light of ideas that have evolved.^ 

The poet himself is fully conscious of the tide of 
evolution that occupies the field of his mind. Thus he 
writes in a letter addressed to Pramatha Chowdhury on 
the 24th of May, 1899:^ ‘T think, an evolution is going 
on in the world of my compositions and I wonder how 
long the course shall run. If I live long, I am sure to 
reach a firm solid place from where none can displace 
me.”t Tlie starting point in Rabindranath is pessimism. 
Like those oriental sages who compiled the six systems 
of Indian philosophy he starts from pain but it is surely 
not the last word of his philosophy. Samkhya, Yoga, 
Nyaya, Vaishesika and Mlmamsa philosophies aim at 
ameliorating the pains and sufferings of the world. Lord 
Buddha’s only mission was to find out the remedy for 
pains and evils. In Savdhyd-Sanglt the poet is over¬ 
whelmed by pain, sorrow, doubt and disappointment 
and he finds no relief whatsoever. To him the entire 
universe is only a mine of infinite sorrow and pain. 
None-the-less the poet invites them to take possession of 
his heart which is all alone.'^ If we try to ascertain the 
root cause that has led to the poet’s disappointment, we 
find that it lies in his narrow perspective. In Sandhya 
SangJt the poet treats nature as separate from man and 
he sets up a barrier between man and man. This notion 
of separateness blurs his vision and leads to sorrows and 

♦ By evolution wc mean only the change of i)er.‘;pcctive. 

5 - See Kdvyc Rahindninath by Viswapati Chowdlniry. 

6 . The letter is in Bengali. 


. . . . Saiulhyfi-Sangit. 
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disappointments. It should be borne in mind that his 
pessimism is only a means and never an end while to 
Schopenhauer it is both a means and an end. Pessimism 
as means leading to optimism, is a characteristically 
Indian idea and in Rabindranath we only hear its echo. 
After Sandhya-Sangll comes Prahhdt-Sanglt where we 
get the hint of salvation out of the deep dark ocean of 
pain and sorrow. The poet sings; ‘‘My heart is open and 
the entire universe fiows into it.”® Again in Kadi-O- 
Kornal the poet reverts to the note of pessi¬ 
mism and sinks into doubts and disappointments. In 
Mcinasi he tries to seize upon something real but the real 
always eludes his grasp. In Sondr Tarl he learns for the 
first time that this life is not unreal and its key-note is 
not grim pessimism. Some Eternal Person is the director 
of the life-channel of individuals. In the poem en¬ 
titled Viswa-Nritya the poet has shown that an ineffa¬ 
ble Person has been directing the entire cosmic history 
in and through trials and tribulations, pains and evils, 
towards an eternal goal. In Chitrd he gets a glimpse of 
the real, the long wished-for Jlvan-Devatii who is at once 
the hope and bliss of the poet’s soul. The 
poet now realizes the values of finiteness, humanity to 
him is a meaningful item of the cosmic order. This tune 
continues in Kanikd, KathJ, Kdhinl, Kal'pand and Ksfia- 
nikd, Naivedya talks of love for human values and sur¬ 
render to the Infinite. Kheyd teaches us the bliss of 
subordinating the egoistic existence of the individual to 
the vast cosmic order.® In Gttdnjali, Vtsarga, Gitdli and 

9 . See Rabindranath by A jit Kumar Chakrabarty, p. 99. 
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Gitimdlya, the poet’s mind is calm and secure. Opti¬ 
mism rings in and he enjoys the company of Jivan- 
Devata in pure love and adoration. The final battle 
against pain and evil has been won and the victory of 
bliss achieved. 

In most of the philosophies we find that there has 
been a reasoned account of a flight either from the Abso¬ 
lute to the fimtes or from the finites to the Absolute. 
But in Rabindranath we at once start from the Absolute 
and the finite individuals. He does not start from the 
one and ascend or descend to the other. At the very 
outset he emphasizes the finite-infinite nature of the 
finite individual. He has loved this finite earth with its 
varieties of colour and sound. He has loved humanity; 
human values, to him, are in consonance with values 
eternal. He sings: “I do not like to die in this beautiful 
world. I like to live amidst men.”^^t He has drunk 
deep the wine of life, enjoyed this earth to his fullest. 
But has he considered the mundane values as final? Evi¬ 
dently not. Like Green and Bosanquet he too asserts that 
the finite individual is torn between finiteness and in¬ 
finity. Green says, there is a Divine principle at work 

10. \ i'lc* Kadi-0~KoNtal. 

lo. “ iuih 3TIR 3'^^ 

1IT 

fir 

frr> sr^frir^ 

t In this mortal region I have tasted the Immortal, in weal and 
woe. at every moment. Again and again, I have seen the Infinite at 
the background of the finites. 
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in man. He has the impulse “to make himself what he 
has the possibility of becoming, but actually is not, and 
hence not merely, like Hie plant or animal, undergoes a 
process of development, but seeks to, and does develop 

himself.”i2 

Bosanquet insists on the finite-infinite nature of the 
finite individual who as such tries to fulfil himself because 
the spirit of the whole is operative in him. The poet also 
speaks in the same vein when he asserts: “Yes I shall 
become Brahman. I cannot think of any other idea but 
this. I will definitely say—I shall become the Infinite 

. The river says, I shall become the sea. This is 

not her audacity but truth and hence humility. And 
this is why she aspires after an union with the sea.”^^t 
Again in Sildhaml: “Yes, we must become Brahman. We 
must not shrink from avowing this. Our existence is 
meaningless if we never can expect to realize the high¬ 
est perfection that there is. If we have an aim and yet 
can never reach it, then it is no aim at all.”^^ Here we 
have the occasion to hear the true Advaita note. The 
quintessence of v^amkara’s teaching is: “I shall become 
Brahman for I am He.”^^ The fact of diversities that we 
find around us is only phenomenal. Ontologically, there 
is only one Brahman and I am that Brahman. In 
Personality the poet says: “What is it in man that asserts 
its immortality in spite of the obvious fact of death? It 
is not his physical body or his mental organization. It 
is that deeper unitj^, that ultimate mystery in him, which, 
from the centre of his world, radiates towards its circum- 

12. See ('rccii, Prolc(iomena to Ethics, p. 182 (2nd Ed.) 

13. Santinikclan, Vol. II, p. 336, 

14. Sadhana, p. 155, 
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ference; which is in the body, yet transcends his body 

.What is it? . . . . It is the personality of man, 

conscious oi its inexhaustible abundance.”^^ This 
abundance is the Infinite in him. Man is torn between 
the present and the future, for his present has a n'sns to 
the future. This is also due to his finite-infinite nature. 
‘^Man who is provident, feels for that hfe of his which 
is not yet existent, feels much more for that than for the 
life that is with him; therefore he is ready to sacrifice 
his present inclination for the unrealized future. In this 
he becomes great, for he realizes truth. Even to be 
efficiently selfish a man has to recognize this truth, and 
has to curb his immediate impulses—in other words, has 
to be moral. For our moral faculty is the faculty by 
wliicli we know tliat life is not made up of fragments 
purposeless and discontinuous. This moral sense of man 
not only gives him the power to .see that the self has a 
continuity in time, but it also enables him to see that 
he is not true when he is only restricted to his own self. 
He is more in truth than he is in fact.”^'^ 

In the scale of evolution, man is not a moan step. 
Our poet never degrades the status of man for, to him, 
man is at the apex of creation. He writes: ‘Tn the vast 
evolution of the world we come across the first meaning 
in life-particles, then in animals and finally in man. The 
outer doors begin to open one after the other, till we 
come to the innermost region of man. Here we find the 

16. Pi-rsowjJity, 38. 

17. TJwnahis jrom Taaorc, p. 200. 

His syinl)olic draiiia Diikghar hears the same echo (this has 
been translated as Post Of'firr). The call of the liifniilc lias unsettled 
the mind of Anial. He ])ines and jnnes for a Utter from Him. He 
is ca.i^er to sec Him. Mis company is the hoy’s only solace. 

In “ 77 /c CardeneP' the poet sink’s: 

“I am restless. 1 am athirst for far-away things.” Poem 5. 
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finite soaked in the infinite/'^He believes in the emer¬ 
gence of newer and newer values in the course of evolu¬ 
tion. In The Religion of Man the poet writes: “We must 
know that the evolution process of the world has made 
its progress towards the revelation of its truth—that is 
to say, some inner value which is not in the extension 
in space and duration in time. When life came out, it 
did not bring with it any new materials into existence. 
Its elements are the same which are the materials for 
the rocks and minerals. Only it evolved a value in them 
which cannot be measured and analysed.”^® Somewhat 
later he writes: “As an animal, he [man] is still depen¬ 
dent upon Nature, as a Man, he is a sovereign who builds 
his world and rules it.”^° Man to him is the most supreme 
value that gives a finish to the entire evolutionary pro¬ 
cess. More than that, he deems man to be the represen¬ 
tative of the Creator. “Man as a creation represents the 
creator and this is why of all creatures it has been 
possible for him to comprehend this world in his know¬ 
ledge and in his feeling and in his imagination, to realize 
in his individual spirit a union with a spirit that is every¬ 
where.”^^ Man is a person and as such, has to realize 
his personality. “We are not mere facts in this world, 
like pieces of stone; we are persons. And therefore we 
cannot be content with drifting along the stream of 
circumstances. W’^e have a central ideal of love with 
which to harmonize our existence, we have to manifest a 
truth in our life, which is the perfect relationship with 
the Eternal person .”22 lyrics similar ideas have 

18. See Manuscr Dharma, p. 97. 

19. The RcTujion of Matt, p, 29. 

20. Ibid, p. 44. 

21. Ibid., p. 103. 

22. Thoughts from Tagore, p. 19. 
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been expressed. Man is superior to any object of crea¬ 
tion, for man has a distinct mission to fulfil. 

“To the birds you gave songs, the birds gave you 
songs in return. 

You gave me only voice, yet asked for more, and 
I sing 

.To all things else you give; from me you 

ask.”23 


Let us now follow the poet when he discusses the 
nature of the Absolute. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the vast Rabindra-lore, only one voice rever¬ 
berates and that is the Upanisadic teaching—^Reality is 
one, non-dual. Nowhere in his works, do we come 
across any advocacy of dualism or pluralism.^^ Monism 
happens to be the keyword with the poet and he quotes 
with approval the Upanisadic texts and firmly believes 
in the Oneness of Reality, There is One but the One 
becomes many. ‘Ekamevadvitlyam’ is the keynote of his 
sermons in the temple.^^^ “The Upanisads say with great 
emphasis, Know thou the One, the Soul.^^e “Only those 
of tranquil minds, and none else, can attain abiding joy, 
by realizing within their souls the Being who manifests 
one essence in a multiplicity of forms.’^^? 
the One become many? Samkara, the pronounced 

23. Prnit Gaihcrhuj. No. LXXVIII. 

24. In a letter lie writes; “Previonsly I remarked that dualism is 
at the root of creation but the remark is rather incomplete. Creation 
is the synthesis of dualism and non-dualism.” Pathe-O-Pathet 
Prante, p. 63.f By synthesis the poet means only concrete monism. 

25. See Sdntinikefan Vol. I, p. 146 and p. 165. 

26. Sadlnvia, p. 35. 

27. Ibid, p. 36. 
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Advaita thinker, adduces the reason to may a. We have 
remarked elsewhere that the poet docs not favour maya, 
but at least one passage can be quoted which recalls the 
conception of maya. Ho writes: “Our seif is maya where 
it is merely individual and finite, where it considers its 
separateness as absolute; it is Satyam where it recog¬ 
nizes its essence in the universal and infinite, in the 
supreme self, in Paramatinan.”^® To fiainkara, m:iya is 
inexplicable but without it plurality cannot be explained. 
Brahman, cast through the moulds of maya, becomes 
Isvara and maya is his instrument of creation, “ft is the 
creative power of the eternal God and is therefore eternal; 
and by means of it, llic supreme Lord cieates the 
world.”^^ When the veil of inay.l is pierced, the finite 
is no longer finite but Infinite. To become the Absolute 
is to pierce the veil of maya. According to Sainkara, the 
Indian absolutistic thinker, in moksha or salvation the 
Jiva or the finite individual becomes the Absolute. This 
is a unique conception whose parallel we do not get any¬ 
where. The absolutistic thinkers of the West (Bradley 
and Bosaiiquet) extol the Absolute and disparage the 
claims of finite individuality. According to them the 
finite individuals are the elements which make up the 
Absolute, but in it, they are not in their original form. 
There they are re-arranged and transformed. The final 
salvation of the individual lies in being transmuted and 
rearranged in the Absolute. “It may be instructive^*, 
says Bradley, “to consider the question [of souls] from 
the side of the Absolute. We might be tempted to con¬ 
clude that these souls are the Reality, or at least must 
be real. But that conclusion would be false, for the 

28. Sadliana, p. 85. 

29. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 572. 
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souls would fall within the realm of appearance and 
error. They would be, but, as such, they would not have 
reality. They would require a resolution and a recom¬ 
position, in Avhich their individualities would be trans¬ 
muted and absorbed .... The plurality of souls in 
the Absolute is therefore appearance and their existence 
is not genuine .... To gain consistency and truth 
it must be merged, and recomposed in a result in which 
its speciality must vanish.’Prof. Bosanquet too tells 
us that the contents of the imperfect individual have to 
be “transmuted and re-arranged’’.^^ 

In some of his poems the poet is rather chary of 
describing the Absolute and this again reminds us of 
the conception of the ultimate Reality as Sainkara accepts 
it. 5>airikara’s Absolute cannot be described, for it is 
beyond logic. “Its nature is inexpressible, for when 
wc say anything of it we make it into a particular 

thing.Every word employed to denote a thing 

denotes that thing as associated with a certain genus or 
act or quality or mode of relation. Brahman has no 
genus, possesses no qualities, does not act and is related 
to nothing else.”^^ We get the same note when the poet 
sings of the Absolute as “the inscrutable without name 
and form”.^^ It is a formless and featureless unity. In 
another poem, the poet writes: “There where spreads 
the infinite sky for the soul to take her flights in, reigns 
the stainless white radiance. There is no day nor night, 
nor form nor colour, and never, never a word.”^^ In one 
of his poems named ‘Aparupa’ in Utsarga he even intro- 

30. Af^praraucc and Rcalily, pp. 304-6 (iqt6). 

31. Louie, Vol. II, p. 258 ’(2nd Ed.) 

32. Tvadhakrislinnn. Indian Philosophy, Vol. IT, p. 535 (ist Ed.) 

33. Hn.q. Gitanjali, 05* 

34 * Ibid, 67. 
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duces the idea of ‘AnirvachanTya’ or the inexplicable. 
This is purely an Advaita idea and Samkara is its chief 
propounder. Here the poet says that the Absolute is 
formless but it manifests itself in forms. We cannot say 
how it is possible. We cannot say, we know the Absolute, 
nor can we say, we do not know it. The Absolute is 
inexplicable or 'AnirvachanTya’.^^ 

But this must not be supposed to be the final teach¬ 
ing of Rabindranatli for in him qualified monism excels 
over absolute monism and a Vaisnava ideal is more 
acceptable than a Sainkara-goal. At this juncture, let us 
elucidate the central ideas of qualified monism and 
Vaisnavism with a view to determining the trend of the 
poet’s thoughts after those ideals. As they are in affinity 
v/ith the (concrete monism of Hegel, reference to Hegelian 
philosophy will not pei’haps be irrelevant here. 

Visisiridvaita or qualified monism is the teaching of 
Ramilnuja who “recognizes as ultimate and real the three 
factors (tattva-traya) of matter (acit), soul (cit) and God 
(Isvara). Though equally ultimate, the first two are 
absolutely dependent upon the last, the dependence being 
conceived as that of the body upon the soul. Whatever 
is, is thus the body of God and he is the soul not only of 
inorganic nature but also of souls or Jivas. It is in this 
connexion that Ramanuja formulates the relation, so 
important in his system, of Aprthak Siddhi or insepara¬ 
bility v/hich obtains between substance and attribute and 
may be found between one substance and another.”^® 
The finite individuals in Ramanuja’s philosophy are the 
vital parts of a whole which may be called the Absolute, 
The Western Absolutistic thinkers (Bradley and Bosan- 

35. Sec f\abi Rasmi, Vol. IT, j). 37. 

36. M. Hiriyaiiiia, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 398-9. 
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quet) think of the finites as elements of the Absolute 
and never as members but Ramanuja deems them to be 
members of the whole. The members are the Visesanas 
but they cannot exist by themselves separately. They 
are the vital points of a whole which is called Visista and 
hence Ramanuja’s philosophy is Visisiadvaita or qualified 
monism. 

Prof. Pringle Pattison thinks that the only possible 
relation that may exist between the Absolute and finites 
is an organic one. "‘P’rom the side of the Absolute the 
meaning of the finite process must lie in the creation of 
a umrld of individual spirits; for to such alone can He 
reveal Himself, and from them receive the answering 
tribute of love and adoration.”^'^ And he suggests that 
the nature of the finite individual lies in being a whole 
of content, “constituting a unique focalization or expres¬ 
sion of the Absolute, and thus making its unique con¬ 
tribution to the life of the whole.”^® The Hegelian 
Absolute needs the finites as objects of self-expression 
and needs them most. For Hegel, the finites are the finite 
manifestations of the Infinite. The whole is in and 
through the parts and hence the Infinite’s existence is in 
and through the finites. This is the truest organic rela¬ 
tion. Rabindranath thinks in a similar way when he 
considers the finites as love-objects of the Divine. With¬ 
out the finites, the eternal love-drama comes to a stand¬ 
still. In the English Gltanjali the poet exclaims: “O, 
thou Lord of all Heavens, where would be thy love if I 
were not?”^^ There is an eternal thirst in the Absolute’s 
heart for the finites. In Fruit Gathering, 


37. Idea oj God, p. 295 (2nd FA) 

38. Ibid., j). 

39. Gitanjali, To cm 56. 
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“I came and you woke and the skies blossomed with 
lights. 

Yet I know the endless thirst in your heart for sight 

of me, the thirst theit cries at my door in the repeated 

knockings of sunrise.”"^® 

Like Hegel, Tagore looks upon the ultimate Reality as 
klind. This Infinite Mind is the creator and we are the 
finite representations of this Inunite Mind. My mind 
is not separate from yours. Had it been so, no commu- 
nicRtion between mind and mind would be possible. My 
mmd is univej\sal and though it is circumscribed in my 
rualter, yet it is not thereby segregatcd."^^ The Indian 
Gayatn Mantra^'^ has been explained by the poet thus: 
“Let me contemplate the adorable splendour of Him who 
created the earth, the air and the starry spheres and 
sends the power of comprehension within our minds.”*^^ 
The same Reason which is permeating Nature is also in 
me, the finite individual and this is why it is possible for 
me to understand Nature. The external Nature and my 
reason are the expressions of the same Reason."^*^ V\fhat 
an affinity with Hegelian thought! When Einstein, the 
celebrated mathematician asks the poet the question— 
Does the table exist if nobody is in the house?—the ready 
answer comes from his lips: “Yes, it remains outside 
the individual mind but not outside the universal mind/^*^^ 
Do we not hear the note of Western objective idealism 
here? 

40. No. LXXX. 

4r. S(n~u'Ji(iy(i, p. 122. 

43. 71 u' I\r!{f/i())i of Man, p. 93. 

44. Set* DJuinna, p. 36. 

45. Conversalioii between t'in.stein and Tagore. See The Reli¬ 
gion of Man, A])|)cnf]ix ii. 
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The Absolute or the ultimate Reality, for Rabiudra- 
nalh, is Satyam or Truth. We find the image of this 
aspect of Reality in laws of nature or Prakriti."^^ He 
quotes a passage from the Upanisad and says that the 
Loid of the universe has ordained everything for all 
time to come.'^^ These irreversible laws that guide 
nature form the truth aspect of Divinity. But there is 
a second aspect of it which may be called iinandam or 
bliss. The Absolute is Rasa or anandam.'^® He is also 
the Sivam or good. From the anandarn, all created ob¬ 
jects do arise."^^ He is the good and the quiet (sfintam) 
because all his ordained laws are in harmony with one 
another. He is also the Sundaram or the beautiful for 
we find the image of bliss in beauty.^° Rabindranath 
believes that these qualities of Godhead are not contra¬ 
dictory to one another. On the contrary, they lie in 
Divinity in perfect union and amity. At various points, 
he has identified the one v/ith the other. “This is the 
ultimate object of our existence that we must ever know 
that beauty is truth, truth beauty.In his lyrics, the 
poet often paints the Ultimate Reality as Beauty and 
he warns us not to suppose Beauty as mere phantasy. 
“Beauty is no phantasy, it has the everlasting meaning 
of reality.”^^ Critics have raised a hue and cry about 
the poet’s conception of beauty. Does he believe in ab¬ 
stract beauty or concrete one? This has been the moot 

46. SaiUinikctan, Vol. i, p. 102. 

. 17 . lliu!., 1). IW), 

4 «. p. 106. I 1 

50. p. 102. 

51. SadJiana, p. 141. 

52. Creative Unity, p. 15. 
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question on which much intellectual labour has been 
spent. Though our duly here is not to decide between 
the rival claims of the disputants, yet we venture to 
decide in favour of concrete beauty by quoting the views 
of the poet himself on the issue. The poem UrbaJi^^ is 
a priceless gem of poetry in beauty. Some opine that 
UrbasI stands for beauty in the most abstract and pure 
form. Some have found in the poem, Shelley’s concep¬ 
tion of intellectual beauty.But the poet says: ‘Tt is 
not merely abstract. The abstract form must take some 
material to express itself. The abstract beauty has taken 
here the matter of a female body in order that it may 
manifest itself.”^^t 

Here he is more an Aristotelian than a Platonist. For 
Plato, beauty is only a form which has no connexion 
whatsoever v/ith matter; but for Aristotle, form realizes 
itself in and through matter. 

In the next place, the poet describes the Absolute 
as an artist par excellence. He is the magician of rhythm. 
The seemingly unsubstantial things are made into sub¬ 
stances when the rhythm touches them. “What is this 
rhythm? It is the movement generated and regulated 
by harmonious restrictions. This is the creative force in 
the hand of the artist. So long as words remain in an 
uncadenced prose form, they do not give us any lasting 
feeling of reality. The moment they are taken and put 

into rhythm, they vibrate into a radiance.If the 

picture were to consist of a disharmonious aggregate of 

53. The poem occurs in Chitra. 

54. Sec tile Poetical Works of Shelley, “Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty”. 

5> A letter aoklrc.sseil to Cham Bannerjea (in Bengali). See 
Rahindra Rachanavali —IVHh Volume. 


( Grantha Parichaya ). 
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colours and lines, it would be deadly still. In perfect 
rhythm, the art form becomes like the stars which in 
their seeming stillness are never still, like a motionless 
flame which is nothing but movement. 

The Absolute is a singer and the universe is his 
song. “The infinite and the finite are one as song and 
singing are one.”^^ In the first volume of ^dntiniketaUy 
the poet writes: “The universe in the form of a song is 
never separated from the eternal Singer. Nor is the song 
made out of any external stuff. It is His very heart 
bursting into a melody. The entire cosmic process exists, 
in Him, in the form of a complete song but its mani¬ 
festation is not all at once. The expression is subject 
to the law of evolution but every step therein bespeaks 
the central note.^’^^t 

The Absolute is further described as a lover. This 
conception of Divine love is a purely Vaisnava ideal and 
here we should venture to enumerate the main charac¬ 
teristics of such an ideal. The philosophy of Vaisnavisin 
lays emphasis on a firm organic relation between God 
and man. Its first principle is that everything is God 
and all the actions of man should be dedicated to Him.^^ 
To find God in everything and to find in the self, which 
is God, everything, are the two inveterate habits of a 

56. l'hon(}hfs jro)n Tatjorc, p. 175. 

57. p. 57. 

58. Set' Srinlinikctau, Vol. 1, p. 53- 
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Vaisnava.^® Rabindranath expresses the Vaisnava faith 
when he says tliat He permeates the entire universe.®^ 

The poet insists on ‘at-homeness’ in all (sarvanu- 
bhaii). This altitude is well expressed in the poem 
Vasundhar;! in SonJr Tarl where the poet likes to spread 
his own self over all water, land and sky. A feeling of 
intimate relationship irresistibly draw^s the poet’s self to 
the wide universe.^^ Vaisnavas say, God is Rasa and that 
is wdiy Pic, though One, becomo.s jnr.ny. Pie creates man 
for playing the game of love with him. The infinite 
wilfully and gladlv allows itself to be caught in the 
snares of the Unite. Guv poet mingles his tune with 
them when lie sav's: “The- e is One and the One says, T 
shall become inaj}v/ Tlie One wanted U) irpprcciate its 
unity in diversity and the creation beganThe Vais- 
navas say, God is eternal, man is eternal and love too. 
In Anantaprem of Mfmasl, the poet expresses this truth. 
The lover and the beloved have been loving each other 

6l See Thoufjhis fr-.nn 7 \u]orc, p. 126. 

62. Basiindliara from Sonar 'fart. 

mfrl, 

R555 I »Ti 

f 5«im 1 %, 

63. See article captioned Sahitya Taltva by Rabindranath 
Tagore, Prabasl (1341, Vaisakh). 
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through all eternityAt every birth, this love-drama 
is being enacted anew. The infinite God and man are 
bound up in an indissoluble tie and the truth of the one 
lies in that of the other. The Infinite manifests itself 
in the finite and herein lies its truth and beauty. The 
Infinite again needs the company of the finite and the 
hotter aspii'cs after a resolution in the former. 

The kernel of Vaisnava-lore lies in Viralia or sepa¬ 
ration. The supreme Lord has scparaled man from Him 
so that He may feel the pangs of separation. Though 
God is one yet He creates within Him a plurality of 
vSouLs, for, from them He receives love and adoration. It 
is undoubtedly a limitation of God but a self-imposed 
one. The fulfilment of Vaisnava Godhead lies in love 
and this is why He imposes on Him the above-said limi * 
tations. There is an eiernal thirst in Him for the finite's 
company. In Fru.t Gathering: 

Day after day you buy your sunrise fi’om my heart, 
and you find your love carven into the image of 
my life.^^ 

This eternal love ch’ama between Ihe Deiiy and the de- 


Va. mm ^ 


()6. No. I.XXVII. 

Also in llciiirali CUCiujali. 

“ I iTR «R 2 fl TT 5 II®I 
r% ,5m ^ft^R 'JIJT ? ” 

(For translation Sec Knglisli Citanjali, O5.) 
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votee has been amply described by the poet in his con¬ 
ception of Jivan-Devata. The poet as a devotee feels that 
he is being led by his Deity along the path of life and 
death. The relation between the two is the most inti¬ 
mate and is nothing but love. Before we launch upon 
a discussion on Jivan-Devata, let us quote the poem 
itself in extenso. It should be borne in mind that the 
poet’s conception of it is not restricted to only one poem 
l)ut all through his writings, we find copious references 
to the same topic. Again, this conception of the poet has 
undergone a regular course of evolution—We shall dis¬ 
cuss these points in their due order.^"^ 

“Thou who art the innermost spirit of my being, 
art thou pleased, 

Lord of my life? 

For I gave to thee my cup 
filled with all the pain and delight 
that the crushed grapes of my heart had surren¬ 
dered. 

I wove with the rhythm of colours and songs the 
cover 

for thy bed, 

and with the molten gold of my desires 
I fashioned playthings for thy passing hours. 

I know not why thou chosest me for thy partner, 
Lord of my life! 

Didst thou store my days and nights, 
my deeds and dreams for the alchemy of thy art, 
and string in the chain of thy music my songs 
of autumn and spring, 

and gather the flowers from my mature moments 
for thy crown? 


67. English translation by the poet in The Religion of Man. 
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I see thine eyes gazing at the dark of my heart, 
Lord of my life, 

I wonder if my failures and wrongs are forgiven. 
For many were my days without service 
and nights of forgetfulness, 

futile were the flowers that faded in the shade 
not offered to thee. 

Often the tired strings of my lute 
slackened at the strain of thy tunes. 

And often at the ruin of wasted hours 
my desolate evenings were filled with tears. 

But have my days come to their end at last, Lord 
of my life, 

while my arms around thee grow limp, my kisses 
losing their truth? 

Then break up the meeting of this languid day. 
Renew the old in me in fresh forms of delight; 
and let the wedding come once again 
In a new ceremony of life.”®® 

All through his writings we find poems of the Jlvan- 
Devata group. Even in his last days, he cannot but re¬ 
fer to the Deity of his life. In Navajataka^^ written in 1940 
—“My play in this world-house comes to an end and now 

68 . This poem Jivan-Devata occurs in CJiilra. Otlicr poems of 
the Jivaii-t^cA'ata .u^roun, in this hook of poems, arc—Antaryami, 
Saclhana, Sindliupare, Atrnotsarga and Ses-Upahar. 

tT% 
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comes the time when the door of the house shall be 
closed. O the innermost spirit of my life! come now by 
my side. Give me the peace of your company at the end 
of my journey.”! 

Critics are divided in their opinions about the ques¬ 
tion: Is ‘Jivan-Devata’ the personal Deity or is He the 
universal Deity (Visva-Devata) ? Mr. P. C. Mahalano- 
bis likes to identify Jivan-Devata as the personal Deity 
of the poet’s life but Mr. Subodh Chandra Sen Gupta"^® 
opines that Jivan-Devata is only the Viswa-Devata in dis¬ 
guise. Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray says that there is an inti¬ 
mate connexion between the poet’s intuition of Jivan- 
Devata and his feeling of universalism. We get the best 
proof of it in the first poem of Mfmasl. This manasT or 
Deity in mental imagery is the guiding star of the poet’s 
life and assumes various forms such as the husband, 
fiiend, wife or the beloved lady.*^^ Mr. Thompson says, 
the poet found “a deep and intimate communion with 
God into which the Jivan-Devata feeling merged.”’^^ We 
too like to decide the issue in favour of Visva-Devata. 
That the poet never likes to confine the Jivan-Devata 
within the limits of his own life, will be evidenced by his 
immortal poems in Naivedya, Here we find the Deity 
permeating the entire world, nay the cosmic whole. The 
fontal Reality of which he speaks is only the Visva- 
Devata. Taken in an individual perspective, the Visva- 
Devata appears to be the Jivan-Devata. 

We have already remarked that there has been an 
evolution in the poet’s conception of Jivan-Devata.^® In 

70. lyuhindranath by S. Sen Gupta. 

71. See in Kaviparichiii the article by Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
pp. 157-8. 

72. Rahiudranalh Tagore, rod and Dramatist, p. 113. 

73. See Rabindra Kenya Pravaha by P. Bisi, pp. 14, 15. 
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Sonar Tarl, Jivan-Devatii has not yet manifested Himself 
in His proper form. Here we get only hints and indica¬ 
tions of His arrival. In the poems entitled Manas-sun- 
darl and Niruddes-Jatra we get a faint vision of Jivan- 
Devata. In the second level of evolution, in we 

get the poem Antaryami where we get a deeper and 
clearer vision of the Deity. The poem entitled Jivan- 
Devata forms the third level while in llie fourth, we find 
jTvan-Devata as the Visva-Devata. It should not be sup¬ 
posed that Visva-Devata has emerged out of Jivan- 
Devata or that the former has become the hitter in course 
of time. On the contrary, in Rabindranath, Jivan-Devata 
is Visva-Devata and Visva-Devata, Jivan-Devata. 

Let us now sum up our discussions briefly. The 
poet’s Infinite or Jivan-Devata needs the finites and needs 
them most. The relation between the two is one of in¬ 
timate love and without love Godhead is never fulfilled. 
The finites are not passing phenomena nor are they un¬ 
real. They are as much real as Jivan-Devata Himself. A 
truly organic relation exists between the two—the Infi¬ 
nite and finite, inasmuch as the one exists in and through 
the other. 

We shall now close the chapter but before we do so 
we should like to discuss one more pertinent problem 
about the nature of the Absolute. Does the poet’s Ab¬ 
solute exist in time? Or, to put it in oilier words, is his 
Absolute static or dynamic? Eleatics believe in a 
changeless Reality and the Indian thinker Samkara says 
that all changes are illusions. The Heraclitians say 
that Reality is notliing but change. Bergson's 

74. Chitni is tlic hook of poems in Bengali. It should not he 
confused with TCnglish Cliitra wiiiJi happens to l)e the Knglish ren¬ 
dering of the drama Chilranyada. 
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Reality is changing, the Elau irltal is ever progressing. 
James’ God is ever growing and the modern schools of 
neo-realism and neo-idealism denounce in strongest terms 
the conception of a block universe. They intend to affirm 
that Reality is a history or an unending process. Our 
poet does never deny change and movement. Balakd is 
his lyric of change and movement. Mr. Sisir Kumar 
Maitra finds much similarity of ideas between Bergson 
and Rabindranath, as tlio author of BaldkdP^ 

In Balakd the poet describes the change-aspect of 
Reality. Interrogating the river about change, he writes: 
‘ You move on, move on, move in speed. You fly un¬ 
daunted and seldom do you look back.” 

The life-process is moving on and on in an infinite 
pursuit. Referring to Plamsabalaka the poet remarks: 
The life-process of the cosmos has heard the singular 
voice which is—not here, not here, but somewhere else. 
This is why, we find life around us to be fully dynamic. 
It is progressing, for it has received within it the nisua 
to the Eternal. 

If for a moment the life-urge stops in tiredness, at 
once the universe is filled with matter.'^'^ This reminds 

75. Sec Cal nit fa fxn'ina 1926. Article 011 Ral)i!idranath and 
Bergson by S. K. Maitra. 
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US of the philosophy of Bergson whose Elan vital always 
moves on. The onward march of life is the only real 
thing and if somehow this progressing flow is retarded 
and consequently there happens to be a backward move, 
matter arises. What an affinity of ideas between Rabin¬ 
dranath and Bergson But is change the last word of 
philosophy, is movement the shie qua non of Reality? 
Our poet’s answer shall be in the negative. He always 
believes that the Absolute as such cannot change though 
it contains within it the manifold of changes. In Baldk^ 
he writes, the One is eternal, It is Truth.^^ This One is 
realizing itself in the many that are in time. The Infi¬ 
nite Self has got a purpose which is being manifested in 
change and movement. The universe is being governed 
not by a push but by a pull. The Infinite or the Abso¬ 
lute does not change though He contains histories with¬ 
out number. In contemporary philosophy we find simi¬ 
lar ideas in Bosanquet. Bosanquet too solves the prob¬ 
lem of the Absolute and time thus: “The foundational 
nature of all that is, while containing the infinite changes 
which are the revelation of its inexhaustible life, not 
confinable within a single direction or temporal career, 
is not itself and as such engaged in progress and muta- 
tion.”80 


nahlkd, 8 . 

78. His symbolic drama, Kcd Oleanders, beautifully describes the 
strife between life-force and matter. NandinI symbolizes the vital 
force and Yaksa-king inatler. NandinI moves on and on while the 
king tries to put the clock back. Lafc pays no heed to matter but 
matter tries to crush life. In the long run, life supervenes over 
matter. Nandini wins and the king is won over. 

” Baliika, 37. 

80. Mcetimj of Hxtremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 210. 



CHAPTER HI 


EVILS AND SUFFEllINGS 

According to Rabindranath, “tlie question why there 
is evil in existence is the same as why there is imper¬ 
fection, or in other words, why there is creation at all.”^ 
Granting that there is finite existence, evil is bound to 
appear. Evil and finiteness are, so to say, intertwined. 
In Western thought, Prof. Bosanquet holds similar views. 
Evils, for him, are evils and we should not fight shy of 
the truth. They exist as the liniles do exist and in the 
life of conscious beings, contradictions, evils, pains and 
sufferings are felt experiences. So the principal ques¬ 
tion is not whether there is evil but, is it absolute and 
ultimate? The poet says: “Pain which is the feeling of 
our finiteness, is not a fixture in our life. It is not an 
end in itself, as Joy is. To meet with it is to know that 
it has no part in the true permanence of creation.’^^ 
Evils and sufferings are not uitimate but, for the finites, 
they do exist. Let us try to determine the value of evils 
from the standpoint of the Absolute. 

Rabindranath’s Absolute is ^ivam or the good, Sat- 
yam or the truth, v^antam or the quiet and Advaitam or 
the non-dual. On no occasion can evil cling to the 
Absolute or the ultimate Reality. How then are we to 
explain evils and sufferings of the world? Should we 
take his Absolute as an “omnipotent and impassible cre¬ 
ator in the role of a mere spectator?” Should we, in 

1. Sadlmnc, p. 47 

2. Ibid., i>. 48. 
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other words, say that the Absolute has nothing to do 
with finite evils and sufferings? Our poet never believes 
in a Reality that can relish the pains of mankind. In the 
second place, are we to think of his Absolute as a syn¬ 
thesis of evil and good? In that case, the Absolute can¬ 
not be styled good, for in the synthesis, the thesis and 
the antithesis cannot exist in their self-independence. 
May we then suggest that the Absolute possesses both 
i vil and good but the latter excels over the formei ? 
Is there always a balance of good over evil in the 
Absolute? But such a supposition is simply unwarrant¬ 
ed, for his Absolute is only Sivam or the good and any¬ 
thing shoi't of this fails to describe the ultimate One. The 
absolutistic thinkers of the West are ruthless on the 
point. Bosanquet says, evil is never an illusion. It is 
leconciled and readjusted in the Absolute. “What does 
Bosanquet mean by the expression—readjustment of 
evdl in the Absolute? All that he means is this: In the 
finite world, we find that evil is opposed to good. There 
is a sort of antagonistic relation between the two. But 
in the Absolute they are readjusted. By this, we mean 
that in the Absolute, evil and good are somehow made 
to exist in a relation of friendship and amityBradley 
too holds that “evil and good are not illusions, but they 
are most certainly appearances. They are one-sided as¬ 
pects, each over-ruled and transmuted in the whole. 
How does the readjustment take place? Bosanquet has 
no definite answer to give. Here he is perhaps content 
with a ‘somehow’. The act of readjustment seems to be 
miraculous and mysterious and cannot be explained on 

3. See the anllior’s thesis entitled Philosophy of Bosanquet in the 
Calcutta University Joiirna,! of Letters, Vol. XXXIII. 

4. Appearance and Reality, p. 401. (1Q16). 
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any rational hypothesis. Does our poet explain the 
relation of the Absolute and evil in a similar way? He 
writes in Sadhana: “Error, by its nature, cannot be sta¬ 
tionary; it cannot remain with truth; like a tramp, it 
must quit its lodging as soon as it fails to pay its score 
to the full. As in intellectual error, so in evil of any other 
form, its essence is impermanence, for it cannot accord 
with the whole.” 5 Again somewhat later he observes: 
“Evil cannot altogether arrest the course of life on the 
highway and rob it of its possessions. For the evil has 
to pass on, it has to grow into good; it cannot stand and 
give battle to All.” ^ Evil can never exist with the good 
and hence the question ol readjustment or reconciliation 
of the two is brushed aside. But what does the poet 
really mean by saying that evil is to grow into good? It 
evil and good are opposed to each other, how can one 
grow into the other? Here too, we are afraid, we have 
to take recourse to a ‘somehow’. Somehow, we know 
not how, evil is baked into good and the whole process 
seems to be miraculous. 

In Bosanquet, we find, evil is reconciled in the Abso¬ 
lute. But can we characterize his Absolute by evil? 
Bosanquet replies: “There is evil, then, within the Abso¬ 
lute but the Absolute is not characterized by evil.”*^ 
Bosanquet’s Absolute owns the evils and sufferings of 
the world but surely we cannot characterize it 
by any of these imperfections. But Rabindranath’s 
Absolute does not own the evils and sufferings 
of the world at all. These are the hazards 
and hardships of the finites and they exist in the pheno- 


5. Sad luma, pp. 48-9. 

6. Ibid., p. 52. 

7. Value and Desiiny of ihc fimtc Individual, p. 217. 
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rnenal region. From the Absolute standpoint, there are 
no evils, only for the finites they exist. We have already 
remarked that finiteness and evil are intertwined. But 
here a question arises. There is no denying the fact that 
the poet’s Absolute owns the finites of the world. His 
Absolute needs the finites and needs them most and they 
ixTQ not set against Him. He is the totality of a hold on 
reality and as such the finites have their being in Him. 
But if the Absolute owns the finites, does He not on that 
account own the evils of the finites? Why is evil rele¬ 
gated to the finite realm only? Is evil then a piece of 
illusion or maya? Evidently not. Indeed it is hard to 
reconcile the poet’s Absolute with the existence of evil 
in the finite-realm. 

The next question is: Why are there evils and 
sufferings on earth? Bosanquet says: “Broadly speak¬ 
ing I suggest, experience indicates that a soul which has 
never known pain, like a nation which has never known 
war, has no depth of being, and is not a personality at 

all.”^^ Rabindranath says: “. It is pain which is 

(jur true wealth as imperfect beings, and has made us 
great and worthy to take our seat with the perfect. He 
[the true man] knows that we are not beggars; that it is 
the hard coin which must be paid for everything valuable 
in this life, for our power, our wisdom, our love; that m 
pain is symbolized the infinite possibility of perfection, 
the eternal unfolding of joy... The finite self has to 
realize his own soulhood or personality and this is why 
he has to walk through the fire of pain and evil. Perfec¬ 
tion is to be achieved and the hard coin of evil is to be 
paid. In Dharma the poet writes: “O, the mighty one, 

8. Princihle of Individuality and I'alur, p. J45. 

9 . Sadham, pp. 64-05. 
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you are leading mankind irom untiulh to truth, darkness 
to light and mortality to immortality but the path of 
salvation lies through pains, evils and sufferings/The 
poet expresses his satisfaction at the advent of pain as a 
corrective. He sings: 

“Thou hast done well, my lover, thou hast done 
well to send me thy fire of pain. 

For my incense never yields its perfume till it 
burns, and my lamp is blind till it is lighted. 

When my mind is numb, its torpor must be 
stricken by thy love’s lightning; 

And tlie very darkness that blots my world burns 
like a torch when set afire by thy thunder. 

In the dreima Siiradoisava, the poet assesses the value of 
pains and sufferings. The King is out to enjoy the 
autumn festival in the company of his followers. But 
he feels all alone and seeks his true companion. The 
boys are out to share the joys of the autumn season. But 
Upananda, a boy, is found working in a corner and it is 
his mission to pay the debts of his master. The King 
at once exclaims:—“Here I have found the companion 
after my heart!” Upananda is paying the debt of bliss 
by the penance of pain. This poignant scene is undoubt¬ 
edly the sweetest. The entire universe is engaged in 
I’ealizing the gift it has received from the Infinite and the 
path oi realization lies through pain and suffering. The 
finite self has to manifest the bliss that is latent in him 
and the manifestation can be effected only through pain. 
The truth in bliss has to be realized and he who tries to 
avoid all pains and sufferings can never attain it.^^ 


10 . Vide Dliarnia, p. 107. 

11. Lovc/s Cijt and Crossiiuj, pj). ^>6-67. 

12. Sec article !>y the poet, Amar Dharnia, PrabasI, 1324 (Paus). 
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How to wipe out evils and sufierings? Tlie poet 
says, evil can be made to grow into good. To conquer 
evil and suffering is to cultivaie goodness. What is 
goodness? The poet answers in Sadhana: “My answer 
is, that when a man begins to have an extended vision of 
his true self, when he realizes that he is much more than 
at present he seems to be, he begins to get conscious of 
his moral nature. Then he grows aware of that which 
he is yet to be, and the state not yet experienced by him 
becomes more real than that under his direct experience. 
Necessarily, his perspective of life changes, and his will 
takes the place of his wishes. For will is the supreme 
wish of the larger life, the life vrhose greater portion is 
out of our present reacli, whose objects are not for the 
most part before our sight. Then comes the conflict of 
our lesser man with our greater man, of our wishes with 
our will, of the desires for things affecting our senses with 
the purpo.se that is within our heart. Then we begin to 
distinguish between what w’^e immediately desire and 
what is good. For good is that wdiich is desirable for our 
greater self.”^^ In the first volume of .^ilntmiketan he 
r<'peat.s: real happiness lies in the Great, it can never be 
found in the limited and the conditioned.^'^Evils and suffer¬ 
ings are conquered when the finite individual sees himself 
in the Great and the Unlimited, or in other words, when 
he lives the life of goodness. “To live the life of goodness 
is to live the life of all.”^^ Goodness emerges only when 
the finite man feels that in essence he is the universal 
Man. He is one in spirit with the universal Man ‘under 
whose inspiration he engages in expressing his ultimate 

13. Sadhana, p. 54. 

* I'idc Saiitinikctan. 

15. Sadhana. pp. 56-57. 
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truth.’ Goodne^'S lies in the expansion of the self and 
expansion alone can save nKuikind from the labyrinth of 
evils and pains. 

When evils and suilcrinp.s come, the poet asks us 
not to lose heart and fly away in sheei* cowardice. He 
directs us to face evils and pains. In a poem in Jantua- 
dive he asks the suffering man not to forget his own true 
self. The poet directs: ‘‘Come what may, have a strong 
mooi'ing in your own self. Evils and pains shall come 
and shake the very foundatjon of life but never, never 
lose confidence. 

In The Gardener he .sings: 

“Though the evening comes with slow steps and 
has signalled for all songs to cease; 

Though your companions have gone to their rest 
and you are tired; 

Though fear broods in the dark and the face of 
the sky is veiled; 

Yet, bird, O my bird, listen to me. 
do not close your wings. 

There is no hope, no feai* for you. 

There is no word, no whisper, no cry. 

There is no home, no bed of rest. 

There is only your own pair of wings and the 
pathless sky. 

“ *rpr 5:% 
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Bird, O my bird, listen to me, do not close your 
wings.” 

What a strong reliance on one’s own strength! The 
gloomy dark days of pain and sorrow should not droop 
the fiuMering banner of soulhood. 

Then we hear the poet saying his bold prayers: 

' Let me not pray to be sheltered from dangers 
but to be fearless in facing them. 

Let me not beg for the stilling of my pain 
but for the heart to conquer 
Again in Gitanjali he prays:^^ 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is 
held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Vv^here tlie world has not been broken up into 

fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

V/here tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habits; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever- 
widening thought and action; 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 
country awalcc.” 

The evils of modern age and nationalism, social evils, 
evils of machinery—all have received the attention of 
the poet. He has carefully and skilfully analysed the 
root causes of these evils and suggested the panacea. The 
world of today has not paid any heed to what he has said 


18. fruit Gathering, LXXTX. 
i(j. Enrlisli Gitanjali, 35 - 
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in the strongest terms but, let us hope, time will come 
when the present blinded age will regain its true 
sight. Time will come when philosophers again will 
guide the world-forces and Plato’s vision will materialize. 
Today pacifists are jeered and pelted with stones but the 
wrong-doers do not know what they are doing and hence 
they deserve pity. Rabindranath’s voice can never be 
drowned by the taboos of the modern age and sometime* 
in the near or distant future the world will listen in rap^ 
attention to what he has said. The world of today is 
being shattered by thousand and one evils hm only a 
change of perspective can drive away all evils. 

Selfishness and narrowness are the root causes of 
many a modern evil of our society and State. Instead of 
i^nproving our within, we frantically attempt to improve 
our without and the result is disastrous. We fumble 
about in utter ruin and helplessness. Most of the evils 
do arise simply because we try to live only in the indivi¬ 
dual and not in the Universal. There is no real happi¬ 
ness in the little, bliss lies only in the Great, Unless we 
can break down all barriers and fetters that encircle our 
self from others, there is no hope of eradicating the evils 
of the world. Only when a self spreads itself into all 
others, only when the selfish individual merges in the 
selfless universal, will evils cease as evils and grow 
into good. The narrow bigoted perspective of selfish¬ 
ness has blinded our vision and the bounden duty of 
humanity is to pierce the veil. This has been Rabindra¬ 
nath’s reiteration when he talks of nationalism. He does 
not discourage nationalism if it be purged of its evils, but 
for nationalism as it exists today in the world around u.s 
he has only severe condemnation. Modern nationalism 
in the West is nothing but greed, avarice and gluttony. 
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Mutual distrust is the keynote of fear which dominates 
present-day politics. 

He warns Western nationalism: ‘The West must 
not make herself a curse to the world by using her power 
for her own selfish needs, but, by teaching the ignorant 
and helping the weak, she should save herself from the 
worst danger that the strong is liable to incur by making 
the feeble acquire power enough to resist her intrusion. 
And also she must not make her materialism to be the 
final thing, but must realize that she is doing a service in 
freeing the spiritual being from the tyranny of matter.”^® 
Then he begins his condemnation: “In these national 
carnivals of nationalism are not the Western peoples 
spending most of their vital energy in merely producing 
things and neglecting the creation of ideals? And can a 
civilization ignore the law of moral health and go on in its 
endless process of inflation by gorging upon material 
things? Man in his social ideals naturally tries to regu¬ 
late his appetites, subordinating them to the higher pur¬ 
pose of his nature. But in the economic world our 
appetites follow no other restrictions but those of supply 
and demand which can be artificially fostered, affording 
individuals opportunities for indulgence in an endless 
feast of grossness. In India our social instincts im¬ 
posed restrictions upon our appetites—may be it went to 
the extreme of repression,—^but in the West the spirit of 
economic organization with no moral purpose goads the 
people into the perpetual pursuit of wealth; but has this no 
wholesome limit?”21 

In this connexion the poet raises a very important 
query. Are the so-called free modern nations, really 


20. Nationalism, p. no. 

21. Nationalism, pp. 119, 120. 
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free? What is freedom? Is mere political freedom, real 
freedom? “Political freedom does not give us freedom 
when our mind is not free.”^^ “We must never forget in 
the present day that those people who have got their 
political freedom are not necessarily free, they are merely 
powerful. The passions which are unbridled in them are 
creating huge organizations of slavery in the disguise of 

freedom. ”23 

Once by freedom of nations, Rabindranath meant 
only political freedom. When we go through his bio¬ 
graphy, we find that there has been a period when our 
poet is only a political leader, fighting for political eman¬ 
cipation. In 1905, during the storm of anti-partition agita¬ 
tion in Bengal, Rabindranath took an active part in it. On 
that occasion, he composed several patriotic songs and 
addressed numeroiLS public meetings. In 1908 he presided 
over the Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna and 
insisted on Hindu-Moslcm unity and the merits of village 
reorganization. In a paper called Path O Patheya, writ¬ 
ten in the same year, the poet discourages the terro¬ 
rist activities in India but admires the patriotism of the 
misguided teirorists.^'^ In 1909 be wrote and published 
the drama PrayasciUa which teaches the philosophy of 
Satyagraha and non-violence (Ahimsa). 

But later on, his ideas have undergone a change. He 
no longer believes in political salvation but his aims are 
directed to higher ideals. He now fights for ethical and 

spiritual emancipation. He writes: “.Man’s truth 

Is moral truth and his emancipation is in the spiritual 

22. Ibid,, p. 120. 

23. Nationalism, p. 121. 

24. The p(iet denounces terrorism as a p<ditical weapon in his 
famous novel —Char Adhyay —written in 1934. 
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liie/ He wants all the nations of the world to be true 
to their social ideals. “The ideals that strive to take form 
in social institutions have two obiocts. One is to regulate 
our passions and appetites for the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of man, euid tlie other is to help him to cultivate dis¬ 
interested love for his fellow-creatures. Therefore 
society is the expression of those moral and spiritual aspi- 
1 aliens of man which belong to his higher nature.^^s 
The poet is of opinion that if all men of the world can 
realize the moral and spiritual aspirations of our higher 
nature, political freedom will automatically come. Each 
nation will respect the personality o[ the other and this 
idea forms the nucleus of his conception of international¬ 
ism. His idea of internationalism does not fight shy of 
nationalism. Rather, it comprehends and goes beyond it. 
Internationalism, for Rabindranath, is the synthesis of 
nationalisms and its watchwords are love and sympathy 
He asks the downtrodden and the oppressed to cultivate 
the freedom of the soul, for real salvation is spiritual and 
moral. 

In the poem The Sunset of the Century, the poet 
writes: 

“Be not ashamed, my brothers, to stand before the 
proud and the powerful with your white robe of 
simpleness. 


25. Natiimalisvi, p. 122. 

2(). Nationalism, p. 120. 

27. In Rahindranatli’s inlcrnationalisin, tlicrc is no narrowness. 
Commercialism and militarism are tlie worst manifestations of a 
narrow nationalism. These can he wiped out only if tlie per.ymality 
of every nation he respected. The high values of individuality and 
personality arc never to be disparaged. When nationalism grovvs 
into internationalism, its worth is to be assessed in terms ol cosmic 
value. Sec the article by Brojendranath Seal in Prabdsi, 1324, 
Bhadra. 
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Let you)* crown be of humility, your freedom the 
freedom of the soul. 

Build God s throne daily upon the ample bareness 
of your poverty. 

And know that what is huge is not great and pride 

is nf)t everlasting.”28 

Rabindranath dreams of an age when the political and 
national evils of the day will vanish into nothingness. He 
writes: ‘d have no hesitation in saying that those who 
aie gifted with the moral power of love and vision of 
spiritual unity, who have the least feeling of enmity 
against aliens, and the sympathetic insight to place them¬ 
selves in the position of others, will be the fittest to take 
their permanent place in the age that is lying before us. 
and those who are constantly developing their instinct of 
fight and intolerance of aliens will be eliminated. For 
this is the problem before us, and we have to prove our 
humanity by solving it through the help of our higher 
nature. The gigantic organizations for hurting others 
and warding off their blows, for making money by drag¬ 
ging others back, will not help us. On the contrary, by 
their crushing weight, their enormous cost and their 
deadening effect upon living humanity, they will seriously 
impede our freedom in the larger life of a higher civifiza- 

tion."29 

Rabindranath raises his organ voice to decry the evils 
of society, especially as it exists in India today. In 
India, the social evil is eating into her very vitals and 
expressing itself in racial and communal differences. The 
Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs and other races of India are 
blinded by narrow bigotry, religious fanaticism and a 


28. Nalinnalism, p. 135. 

29. Ibid., p. loi. 
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selfish view on life and for these reasons, one cannot 
tolerate the other. What is wanted is a thorough change 
of outlook and unless this is achieved, India’s social life is 
doomed to destruction. In and through his numerous 
essays and addresses on politics and sociology, the poet 
has implored his country to shake off narrowness and 
selfishness. True to his convictions, he has invited every 
citizen of India to expand himself into the vast humanity. 
The higher caste Hindus shudder to have social inter¬ 
course* with the lower caste Hindus, the down-trodden 
and the oppressed have no other alternative but to brook 
I he insult. The poet says, those who are insulting the 
humanity of the oppressed, shall be pulled down and 
levelled with them.^° The evil of untouchability is a 
gangrene on the social body of the country and the poet is 
vehement in its condemnation. In a poem in the Bengali 
GiUlnjali he asks Aryans, non-Aryans, Hindus, Musal- 
mans, Christians, Brahmins and non-Brahmins to partici¬ 
pate in a universal festival in honour of the supreme 
Reality. Let the oppressed and the down-trodden mingle 
with the privileged classes and let the festival be sweeten- 
<'d by unity and uniformity.^^ The social evils according to 
the poet can be eradicated only when the mind is pure 
and free. No amount of outward changes can bring 

I ^\l jVTfJTr 
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about social upheaval and advancement if the minds be in 
chains. Rabindranath, we have seen, always distin¬ 
guishes between the wish and the will of an individual. 
An individual has got only wish when he is selfish and 
narrow-minded. Bui he is said to have will when he is 
broad-minded. To will properly is to acquiesce in the 
general or universal will. The general will is an organic 
unity and hence it aims at the common good. Rousseau 
suggests: “It is that identity between my particular will 
and the wills of all my associates in the body politic which 
makes it possible to say that in all social co-operation, and 
in submitting to even forcible constraint, when imposed 
by society in the true common interest, I am obeying only 
myself and am actually attaining my freedom.”^’* 

In the famous article written in Bengali on the trend 
of Indian History, (Bharatvarse Itihaser Dhara) the poel 
has described his socio-political ideals. The truth of all 
the races of the world can be truly realized only through 
the truth of one’s own. It is fruitless begging if we try 
to know the truth of others, forsaking our own. Again if 
we shut ourselves within the four walls of our particulai' 
individual truth, we shall be invoking the worst specimen 
of poverty.^^ 

His novel 'Gora exemplifies this. Gora knows that he 
is a Hindu and as such raises on all his sides walls of con¬ 
servatism and orthodoxy. Suddenly he comes to know 
that he is not a Hindu, he is the son of an Irishman and 
along with this, another piece of knowledge flashes before 
his mind. He now realizes that he is an Indian. Quite 
gladly Gora informs Paresh Babu: “What I wanted to be. 


P- 


32. Vide PJiilosophical Theory of the State, by B. Bosanquet. 
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now I am. I am an Indian. For me, there is no animo¬ 
sity amongst the diffeient races, Hindus, Musalmans, or 
Christians. One un-divided India is my race and I shall 
gladly take food from the hands of all. So long, I was 
only a Hindu and my mind was narrow’ and selfish but 
now I am free and hence gay.”t He implores Paresh Babu 
to baptize him into the faith of universalism, the religion 
of the one universal Deity. 

Next to social evils, arise the evils of the modern 
industricd age. Despite the fact that modern science has 
brou.ght the comforts of life wfithin easy reach of all, 
people of the world are not happy and contented. Why? 
The poet says, we have not taken science in its true pers¬ 
pective. We have reaped only pow’er from science and 
that too, we have realiz.ed, in a negative and destructive 
sense. Power today ‘has tried to overrule the rule of 
rhythm’ and hence it has committed suicide. The poet 
asserts: “The principle of Power, of which the outward 
expression is bulk, is neither the final nor the supreme 
truth. It has to stop itself to keep time with the rhythm 
of the universe. Restraint is the gateway of the Good. 
The value of the Good is not measured in terms of dimen¬ 
sion or multitude. He who has known it within himself 
feels no shame in rags and tatters. He rolls his crown 
in the dust and marches out on the open road.”^^ 

It should be borne in mind, in this connexion, that 
the poet never does away with the machine, the product 
of modern science. In The ReVgion of Man he says defi¬ 
nitely: “Let us know that the Machine is good when it 
helps, but not so when it exploits life; that Science is 
great when it destroys evil, but not when the two enter 


34. Thoughts front Tagore, p. 14. 
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into unholy alliance/'^^. He likes to welcome machine 
provided it does not kill life, sap the vital juice. In his 
own place at Bolpur, he has created a centre for industrial 
education which is known as Sriniketan, the supplement 
of Santiniketan. There he has introduced machinery on 
a small scale and so he has not neglected the fruits of 
science. On the other hand he has received those fruits 
and tried to syntliesize them and finally weave them into 
his own philosophy. To him, machine is not a hindrance 
to life. Properly regulated, machine may be made to 
encourage the throbbing and pulsating nature of life. 

But today the modern world has reaped the worst 
fruits of science and our poet all through his life has 
fought against the killing propensities of the Machine- 
Demon. He denounces in strongest terms the evils that 
emanate from the gigantic wheels and hates the freezing 
and stiffening of the life-process. Referring to the West 
he says: “The civilization of the West has in it the spirit 
of the machine which must move; and to that blind 
movement human beings are offered as fuel, keeping up 
the steam-power.’'^® Again in Nationalism: “We must 
admit that there is a living soul in the West which is 
struggling unobserved against the hugeness of the orga¬ 
nizations under which men, women and children are be¬ 
ing crushed, and whose mechanical necessities are 
ignoring laws that are spiritual and human... 

The strange way in which modern industrialism is 
behaving, makes the poet’s heart ache in acute pain. In 
his lecture on “Nationalism in Japan” he is speaking with 
righteous indignation when he says: “Have you never 


35. The Religion of Man. p. 164. 

36. Creative Unity, p. 135. 

37. Nationalism, p. 88. 
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jolt shame when you see the trade advertisements, not 
only plastering the whole town with lies and exaggera- 
lions, but invading the green fields, where the peasants do 
iheir honest labour, and the hill-tops, which greet the 
first pure light of the morning?”^® 

In his drama MiikiadhfinP^ the poet has amply des¬ 
cribed the evils of today, the ill-feeling between the 
conqueror and the conquered, the feverish cUixiety to 
curb the natui*a*l flow of the spirit and the damning of 
hfe by sheer mechanical forces. In the drajna, the poet 
deals with the irrational ferociousness of the iron- 
machine. The machine created by Vibhati to stop the 
water supply of a natural spring—Muktadhiirri—is a 
challenge to the entire spirit of the locality. The machine 
‘.lands on the bodies of the people and consumes their 
hh)od. The prince to free the affected people of Sivatarai 
dies while he dismantles the machine and his death 
brings back the victory of spirit over macliine, life over 
incchanism. 

Thompson says that Miiktadhcml “is a reasoned 
though highly allegorical presentation of [the poet’s] con¬ 
victions, as expressed during many previous years, on 
modern politics. It has many strands of significance 
woven into it, so that it is like shot silk suggesting many 
colours;—the play’s achievement is that in it he has at¬ 
tained a synthesis of his different convictions and mes¬ 
sages. His deep distrust of all government by machinery 
and of all prostitution of science to serve violence and 
oppression, his hatred of a slavish system of education, his 
scorn of race-hatred and of all politics which seek to 
make one tribe dependent on another instead of risking 


38. p. 86. 

39. Mvktacihara lias been translated by the poet as IWitcrfalL 
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the gift of the fullest freedom, his certitude that it is in 
freedom that God is found,—all these are so prominent 
that each may with justice be claimed as the play’s 
message. Through all, as a tender under-tone, runs the 
murmur of the Free Current—a haunting sound in the 
soul of the boy whoso foster-mother she was and whose 
lifeless body, after he has broken her fetters, her waves 
are to carry majestically away. There are impressive 
passages, as where the Machine is seen, sinister against 
the sunset, crouching over the land and its life, overtop¬ 
ping even God’s temple; or where the noise of the break¬ 
ing dam and the raging waters, is first heard. All through 
the play sounds the menace of God’s gathering anger at 
tl^e hardness of men’s hearts and the sordidness of their 
hopes.”^° 

Again in Raktakarai'l or Red Oleanders, the 
King, the multimillionaire, is exploiting the labour 
of the teeming millions. The labourers are digging gold 
to enrich the untold riches of the King. They are not 
even persons but robots and their connotations are 47 Ka 
or 169 Fa. Each is known by his label-mark and never 
by his individuality. When the entire humanity is thus 
being pained and insulted, comes the symbol of the very 
vital principle in the person of NandinT. The huge mecha¬ 
nical organization with the King at its top trembles at the 
swift gait of NandinT who comes distributing 
love at every door. She has conquered all 
and the King is perturbed. Once more the Machine- 
Demon arises and tries to crush the sweet 
springs of life here and there. Then calls NandinT: 
“Come out of the obstacles of man-made organizations and 
breathe pure air that has been given by the Heavens.” 


40. Rahindranath Tarjorc, Pod and Dramatist, f). 284. 
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The King bends: and bends, and lo! Nandini has won. 
The poet has denounced fear which is the cementing 
iorce of modern industrial societies. Fear is never a 
force that binds, it is a deterrent. On the other hand he 
stresses love as the only uniting force and, according to 
him, societies built on it are sure to last long. Nandini 
ricver icars the King and this is why the King cannot 
bring her under his mechanical control. But she loves 
him and }u:r love is, at first, considered to be a shackle of 
illusion. Violently the King denies her love-call but he 
does not perhaps know that the call has already pierced 
Vhs hardened heart. The King feels all alone even in 
gorgeous company, experiences utter poverty even in 
plenty. He cannot ascertain where the wound is aching 
and Nandini feels sympathy for him. In the long run 
the King finds the pemacca in her. Nandini asks: “What 
do you find in me?*’ The King replies: “In you, I find 
the rhythm of cosmic dance. In you, I hear the ioyous 
cosmic tune.” Nandini wins and thus the spirit excels 
over matter. Nandini deludes all in bliss, she is like 
sunshine attracting all plants towards her. Mechanism is 
her direct anti-thesis and she calls it the art of the 
demons. 

In his numerous lyrics too, he has referred to the 
evils of the modern age, war and mechanization. Every¬ 
where he has condemned the evils but sounded the opti¬ 
mistic note.^i Everywhere he has seen the vision of an 

“Internal charioteer, tlioii drivost man's history 

alon.jz the road riif^^^ed with rises and falls of Nations. 

.Amidst all tribulations and terror 

thy trumpet sounds to hearten those that despair and 

droop, 

and .euidc all people in their patlis of peril and 

pilgrimage." 
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age when these evils shall be wiped out and an era ot 
love and non-violence shall begin to rule the world. He 
has asked Humanity to cultivate the art of 'at-homeness 
ill the whole.' This feeling of ‘at-homeness’ is the sure 
remedy for all the evils of the age. 


Translation l)y tlie poet of the famous national son^, ‘jana-gana\ 
It was eom])osed by him in iQii. 

In Ins later years, he writes in the Prantik, 
liefore retiring from itiis earth, 
let nie invoke those who are preparing to fight 
and ernsh the Deinon and the Devil.t 

“ -mil 

@ 1 ^ 21(5 


Vide Prantik. i8. 



CHAPTER IV 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 

Poet Tagore is one of those philosophers who do not 
eonsicler death to be the final extinction of souihood. It is 
Irue, death draws the veil on many of our earthly posses¬ 
sions; and even our bodies, which we prize most on this 
< arth, are disintegrated in death. But souihood or true 
personality endures and sui'vives the onslaught of time and 
d(?ath and this happens to be a truism to the poet. Not by 
any careful logicad analy.sis has he arrived at this conclu¬ 
sion but by sheer intuition the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. The materialists consider death to be 
the fullslop of the life-process and they argue according 
to the principles of induction, observation or experiment. 
But the spiritualists find out the futility of discursive 
understanding and consider intuition to be the only effec¬ 
tive organ of knowledge. Rabindranath in his mystic 
moods may have realized this knowledge and to him, 
death is never an extinction. Death, for him, is never 
a negative principle but a positive one. Unlike a staunch 
materialist, he sees beyond death, the hazy outlines of a 
far off land that gradually becomes clearer and clearer 
to him. Eventually he finds in death only the gateway 
that leads man from life to fuller life. 

All through his writings, we find copious references 
to the topics of death and immortality but everywhere 
he keeps true to that same intuition. Every time he has 
fought like a brave and zealous soldier against the en¬ 
mity of pains and sufferings, for he well knows that 
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Day after day have I kept watch for thee; 
for thee have I borne the joys and pangs of life. 

All that I am, that 1 have, that I hope 
and all my love have ever flowed towards thee 
in depth of secrecy. One final glance from thine 
eyes and my life will be ever thine own. 

The flowers have been woven and the garland 
is ready for the bridegroom. After the v/edding the 
bride shall leave her home and meet her lord 
alone in the solitude of night. 

The poet sees in death, the image of the Infinite and 
the Absolute. He cries out: “O death! to me you are 
my lord whom I adore.He prays: “When the trumpet 
of death sounds in the breast, when life mingles with 
death in a fine line, O my helmsman! Come and express 
to me the Dark that is unknown and infinite.'’^t 

Death and life are bound together by a single chain. 
The same chain binds those that are alive and those that 
are dead. All, all of us are mere travellers and our final 
goal lies far off. Through many a life and death, have 
we to pass and we have already traversed countless lives 
and deaths. Referring to the death of his beloved wife, 
the poet says: 

“Dying, you have left behind you the great sadness 
of the Eternal in my life. 

You have painted my thoughts horizon with the 
sunset colours of your departure, leaving a track 
of tears across the earth to love’s heaven. 
Clasped in your dear arms, life and death united 
in me in a marriage bond. 

3. Ung. Gitanjali, 91. 

V. “ JROI ^ t| W WR I ” (lihanusiiujha 

Thakurer Padavalt.) 

3. See the poem, Karnadhar wSdtidi, 
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1 think I can see you watching there in the balcony 
with your lamp lighted, 

Where the end and the beginning of all things 
meet. 

My world went hence through the doors that you 
opened—You holding the cup of death to my 
lips, filling it with life from your own.’’® 

In a poem entitled Mrityur pare in Chhrii, the poet 
likens life and death to wakefulness and sleep. As sleep 
does not break the identity of the sleeping person, so 
death cannot extinguish the life-force. As wakefulness 
and sleep are immaterial to the maintenance of self- 
identity, so life and death are mere phases of the mani¬ 
festation of the same life-force which is immoi'tal and 
endless. In another poem in Utsarga the poet likens life 
and death to the two-fold movement of a swing."^ 

As the bud blossoms into the flower and the flow'er 
matures into the fruit, so life ripens into death. The 
poet sings in the GlUhljali: death, my dear death! 

speak to me. Thou art the fruition of my life, its only 
fulfilment.”® The poet always regards death as the 
bridge to immortality.® 

6 . Loi'crs Gift and Crossiju/. lan'rrs Cijf, 43 . 

7. S(‘(’ Marandolfi in Vtsan/a, 

c. “ 3imR Ti? 51^ 'Tft'i'nar 

gw 

0 . Western writers have written in tlic same vein. 

Onr life is a succession of deaths and resurrections: 

We die. Christopher, to he born again. 

—Romaiu Rolland, John Chrisf^ihJu'}. 

Fvarth knows no desolation 
She smells regeneration 
In tile moist breath of decay. 

—Meredith. 
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Death is the crown of life.*® Whatever values could 
not be reaped during the present earthly duration, are 
not altogether lost. They find their realization in the 
lives to come. Here is the poet’s bold assurance. 

“I know that this life, missing its ripeness in love, 
is not altogether lost. 

I know that the flowers that fade in the dawn, the 
streams that strayed in the desert, are not alto¬ 
gether lost. 

1 know that my dreams that are still unfulfilled, and 
iny melodies still unstruck, are clinging to some 
lute-strings of thine, and they are not altogether 
lost.”** 

The poet considers death as the force of mobility. 
Because of death things around us move on, grow and 
decay. Had there been no death, everything would have 
reinained in the same static and untransformed form. 
The universe consequently would become narrowed, 
obstructed and hardened. It would have been difficult 
for living beings to bear the burden of eternal stagna¬ 
tion. Death has lightened the tremendous pressure of 
this bare identity and granted to the universe a wide 
scope to move on. It is true, the ultimate Reality, for 
the poet, is the changeless One but His manifestations 
are all in time. We have seen how he has championed the 

10. Keats says, Dealli is life’s liii*b meed. 

See S(jnnets tjf Keats—Why did I laiiph to-iiii^ht: 

1 r. leaver's Ciji and Crossina, Crossint/, No. i8. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 

The life of mortal breath 

Is hut a siihnrh of the life clysian, 

\Miose i)ortal we call death. 

- J ,ongf el I ow. Resign at ion. 
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cause of dynamic manifestations of Reality.^^ The sup¬ 
reme Reality is all perfect and by virtue of His perfection 
gives rise to changes that occur within Him. These 
phenomenal changes again do not in any way disturl> 
the perfectness of the noumenon. In his lyrics, the poet 
has admirably expressed his ideas about the dynaini'.. 
life-force. Even a picture of a dead person is not static 
and dead to him. In it, he finds the onward maj ch of 
the life-force through the gateway of death. Here is 
the poem, Chliabi. 

‘‘Are you a mere picture, and not as true as 
those stars, true as this dust? 

They throb with the pulse of things, 
but you are immensely aloof in your 
stillness, painted form. 

The day was when you walked with mo, 

Your breath warm, your limbs singing of life. 

My world found its speech in your voice, 
and touched my heart with your face. 

You suddenly stopped in your walk, in the 
shadow-side of the Forever, and I went on alone. 

Life like a child, laughs, shaking its rattle 
of death as it runs; it beckons me on, I 
follow the unseen; but you stand there, 
where you stopped behind that dust and those stars; 
and you are a mere picture. 

No, it cannot be. Had the life-blood utterly stopped 
in you, it would stop the river in its flow, and 
the foot-fall of dawn in her cadence of colours. 

Had the glimmering dusk of your hair vanished 


12. Chapter IT. 
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in the hopeless dark, the woodland shade of summer 

would die with its dreams. 

In the second volume of Simtiniketan the poet writes, 
death is beautiful and sweet and it has made life so easy- 
Life is like a miser, holding everything under the grip. 
It is death which has sweetened this ignoble and miserly 
attitude of life.^^ 

The drama Phsdgunl^^ embodies the ideas of the poet 
on death and oldness in an admirable wa3^ The young, 
the green, chases the old, the gre^^ But where is the 
old? The old, when caught, becomes new again, green 
again. Oldness and decay are only illusions, phantas¬ 
magorias on a gigantic scale. The underlying principle 
of the cosmos is an eternal newness, a freshness that 
moves on and knows no stoppage. It is a movement 
which gathers up the past, present and future in itself 
but restricts itself to none. Where is the end? That 
which we call the end is every time the beginning. 
Addressing Sardar who is at once the old and the new, 
Chandrahasa, a character in the drama, says:—“How 
strange it is! Every time you are the first and at every 
turn, you are the beginning. 

In the above drama the poet has emphasized the 
truth that if you tr^^ to arrest death, you miss it and get 
only life. But if you try to welcome death, you have it 
as the fulfilment of life itself. You fear death because 
you consider it to be an alien factor. The moment you 
face it with respect, you find it to be a gateway leading 
you to fuller and fuller life. 

13. Loirrs Gift and Crossin(/s. Lover's Gift, 42. 

14. Saiitinikctaii, Vol. II, pp. 324-5- 

15. It has been translated as “Cycle of Spring.” 
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He who has clung to life, has not achieved life and 
this is why he experiences perennial fear. To enjoy life 
is to enjoy it in and through the sense of death. This is 
the keynote of Ph jlgunl. 

In an unpublished letter the poet writes: “Every- 
time life has to be made new through death because life 
is immortal. On this earth, old age is the back and youth 

the front and this is why we see youth everywhere. 

We die because we have to appreciate life anew.’’^®t 

Finally comes the crowning remark of the poet. 
Death is the guest of honour and what presents .shall 
we offer when he comes? The poet says, 

“On the day when death will knock at 
thy door what wilt thou offer to him? 

Oh, I will set before my guest the full ve.ssel 
(if my life—I will never let him go with empty 
hands. 

All the sweet vintage of all my autumn 
days and summer nights, all the earnings and 
gleanings 

of my busy life will I place before him at the close 
of my days when death v/ill knock at my door.”^^ 

Why do people have a phobia for death? We fear 
death because our field of vision is limited and narrow. 
We believe death to be the final extinction of life. It 
is true, the body ends in the present, it has a short 
duration. But a mobile incompleteness permeates life 

j(). Quoted by S. N, Das Gupta in Ra^^i i>. 30. 

(Tile letter is in Bengali). 

I/, f ng. Citaujali, 90. 
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and goads it to the great possibilities of the greater 
future.^® 

We feaj* because we cling to the old. Our old posses¬ 
sions, our homes, families, societies bind us in an endless 
illusory infatuation. We are deaf to the call of the new 
because the old always occupies our minds. We forget 
the Infinite and trust in our limited resources and the 
result is utter disappointment. Death will be endearing 
to us only if we think that the Infinite Being is the only 
old who is enduring through the new. Let us once more 
rely on the Absolute and believe that He shall guide us 
and familiarize us with newer and newer abodes. At 
once we shall find, death is no death to us. 

In the Glianjall — 

“Thou hast made me known to friends 
whom I knew not. Thou hast given me 
seats in homes not my own. Thou hast 
brought the distant near and made a brother 
of the stranger. 

I am uneasy at heart when I have to leave 
my accustomed shelter; I forget that there abides 
the old in the new, and that there also thou abidest. 
Through birth and death, in this world, or in others, 
wherever thou leadest me it is thou, the same, 
the one companion of my endless life who ever 
linkest my heart with bonds of joy to the unfamiliar. 

When one knows thee, then alien there is none, 
then no door is shut. Oh, grant me my prayer 


Sir Patlrluibhilta (Mannsya). 
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that I may never lose the bliss of the touch of the 
one 

in the play of the many.”^^ 

Death is so dreadful and hideous to us because we 
have lost our hold in the Infinite. The poet sings: 

“When I move on with my life and mind in your 
infinity, I find no death, no separation. Death assumes 
the form of death and sorrow becomes intolerable only 
when I separate myself from you and concentrate myself 
in me.”20t 

Let us now i3ass on to the poet’s conception of 
immortality. The poet has loved this earth, enjoyed it 
fully. He has drunk its beauty to the very depth. His 
senses have sucked all the juice that nature has v)ffered 
unto them. And he says: 

‘T have had niy invitation to this world’s festival, 
and thus my life has been blessed. My eyes have 
seen and my ears have heard. 

It was my part at this feast to play upon my 
instrument, and I have done all I could. 


ig. Kng. (ji/aujiili, 03. 

20. vScc ('illavitaii, \Ol. i. p. (2n:l Ivl.). 

as 1 gazt' at t!u' depth of Thy ininicnsity 
I hiid no trace there of sorrow ov deatli or separation. 
13 eath as.snine.s its aspect of terror and sorrow its i)riin 
Only wlicn, away frf)m Tlice, 

1 tnrn my face towards my own dark self." 

v^ee Forms, p. 31 {Posthnmonsly pnhiislicd ' 

“ m ^ 

%Jir 5? ^ Ripf 

aTP?JTR w I ” 

21. fuiR’. CitanjaU, 16. 
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In the Crossing ,— 

‘‘Tliou hast given me thy seat at thy window 
from the early hour. 

I have spoken to thy silent servants of the road 
running on thy errands, 

and have sung with thy choir of the sky. 

I have seen the sea in calm bearing its immeasurable 
silence, and in storm struggling to break open its 
own mystery of depth. 

I have watched the earth in its prodigal feast of 
youth and in its slow houi's of brooding shadows. 

Those who went to sow seeds have heard my greet¬ 
ings, and those who brought their harvest home 
or their empty baskets have passed by my songs. 

Thus at last mv day has ended and now in the 
evening I sing my last song to say that I have 
loved thy world.”^^ 

Again the poet loves death. He does not fear death 
for he believes that death will be as dear to him as life. 

“I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed 
the threshold of this life. 

What was the power that made me open out into 
this vast mystery like a bud in the forest at mid¬ 
night! 

When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt 
in a moment that I was no stranger in this world, 
and the inscrutable without name and form had 
taken me in its arms in the form of my own mother. 

Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as 
ever known to me. And because I love this life, 
I know I shall love death as well. 

22. Lover*s Gift and Crossimj, Crossing, 73. 
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The child cries out when from the right breast 
the mother takes it away, 

in the very next moment to find in the left one its 

consolation.”23 

He likes to live the gay life of this world and also he 
hkes to leave this world for the next one. How can 
these two conli'aclictory wishes ot tlie poet be recon¬ 
ciled? The poet attempts at a reconciliation. The finite 
being cannot have his renewal unless he passes through 
death. At every turn, the finite has to die, every time 
his form is to be set free by death. If he- stops at a yjlace, 
his elasticity also comes to nothingness. The finite has a 
great mission to fulfil, he has to express the infinity that 
is latent in him. If death were the final end, how could 
ihe finite expect to fulfil his duty? Tlie same chicnidauf 
(bliss) which makes this life enjoyable also makes the 
next one covetable. Death is only the passage througli 
which we pass from finandam to anandam. 

This continuity of lives need not be the continuity 
of the thread of memory. The uniformity of the flow 
may go on uninterrupted even in spite of many an obli¬ 
vion. In this world, unity of consciousness has formed 
the personality of every individual but at death the unity 
shall be broken. But the form of the pure life-force 
shall continue and have different organization in the 
life to come. This is the order of existence. Even form 
has two sides, one of them is expressed while the other 
is hidden. That which is hidden must be manifested by 
the hurting of a powerful force and death is the neces¬ 
sary force. 

In Panchabh/ita, Rabindranath has made an analysis 
of the concepts of death and immortality and here we 


23. Eng. Giianjali, 95. 
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liear Vyorua saying—The only thing that is valuable in 
the universe is death and hence we establish our eternal 
hopes and desires in death. Safely to death do we sur- 
lender our dearest things whose destruction we can 
never dream of. Justice may not be administered on 
this earth but we crave after it in life beyond. Dead 
matter around us disproves our infinity and immorta¬ 
lity but surely we know, this is only an appearance. 
Matter ends where death begins and in the new realm 
oor happiest, holiest and dearest thoughts are always 

Thus we see, Rabindranath finds in death the vista 
of a new life which is nobler, sweeter and happier than 
the present one. But the question arises, is the next life 
final? Are we to believe that through the portals of 
death, we come to a new universe where justice is admi¬ 
nistered, desires fulfilled and ends realized? Does the 
poet believe in Ramanuja’s heaven of all joys? Here is 
Rmamanuja’s conception: “. . . . Moksha is conceived as 
freedom from mundane existence. But over and above 
this is the idea here of reaching a supra-mundane sphere 
and there enjoying in the presence of God the highest 
bliss. The imperfect Prakrtie body of the Jiva is thevi 
replaced by a perfect one, so that release does not mean 
here a disembodied state as it does in many other 
doctrines. It is this ideal world—‘the Highlands of the 
blest’—that is constituted out of Suddha-sattva. Pictures¬ 
que descriptions are given of the place. There God is 
seated on his white throne and is served by his consort 
LaksmI—interceding on behalf of man—and by all the 
souls of the nitya and mukta variety. It is a place of 
absolute peace and perfection, and the joy of all there 

24. See Panchahhnfa, p. 222 fV. 


6 
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lies in following the will of the Supreme. When a bound 
soul is liberated, it is led to this region and welcomed by 
all there, it is at last received by God as his very own "^^ 
But our poet seems to reject such a conception of a ready¬ 
made heaven. His heaven is not there but here, not in a 
supra-mundane realm but in the din and bustle of the 
earthly region. He writes: ‘‘Nowhere has He kept heaven. 
He has asked men to build heaven, to transform this 
earth into a perfect heaven. 

In Lcrrcr's Gift and Crossing — 

“Where is heaven? You ask me, my child,— 
the sages tell us it is beyond the limits of birth 
and death, unswayed by the rhythm of day and night; 
it is not of this earth. 

But your poet knows that its eternal hunger 
is for time and space, and it strives evermore 
to be born in the fruitful dust. 

Heaven is fulfilled in your sweet body, 
my child, in your palpitating heart. 

The sea is beating its drums in joy, 
the flowers are a-tiptoe to kiss you. 

Foy Heaven is born in you, in Ibe arms o£ the motheY- 
dust.”27 

How to reconcile the assertions of Vyauma with the 
poet’s ideas of heaven? There is no denying the fact that 
the assertions of Vyauma in Panchahhiita, which we have 
quoted, form some of the ingredients of the poet^s syn¬ 
thetic mind but the assertions by themselves do not 
reveal the real philosophy of the poet. They are only 
particular ingredients which along with others make up 

25. M. Hiriyaiiiiri, (hifUncs oj Indiiui Philosof^hy, p. 412. 

26. Si^infinikcldn, vf)l. II, ]>. 527 

27. Ijrrcrs iiijt and Crossiiif/, i)p. 46-7. 
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beings can attain more and more perfection but 
in case they attain complete perfection, they 
become the Inhnile Being. As a true Vedantin of the 
Sanikara school, the poet could have granted full perfec¬ 
tion to the finites, for according to Sanikara-Vedanta, the 
finites in full perfection, becomes the Infinite. This is 
Samkara’s conception of eternal life. But eternal life is 
to be differentiated from mere survival, ^iainkara is 
serious on the point. Until eternal life is gained our 
lives are bound up with tlie wheel of endless becoming. 
iSaivsara). Survival comes to the lot of all finite srmls 
who are guaranteed future existence in the endless cir¬ 
cuit. But true immortality or oneness with the Absolute 
comes to the lot of those souls who have attained the 
truth by means of spiritual insight. 

But we have seen, the Vaisnava mode of thinking 
has always compelled the poet to maintain a barrier of 
distinctness between the finite and the Infinite. If the 
barrier be removed, the finite and the Infinite become 
one in perfect union and hence the love-drama comes to 
an end. In order that the eternal love-drama may go on 
uninterrupted, the lover and the beloved must maintain 
their individual distinctnes.s. 

This must not lead us to suppose that Rabindranath 
believes in anything like dualism. He is a champion of 
monism but the One Reality has imposed on Him a duality 
for His own manifestation. His manifestation is in love 
and love is incomplete if there be no duality. The 
Supreme Reality or Jivan-Devata has the supreme need 
of finite beings and consequently in every new life the 
finite being continues to take part in the Divine love- 
drama. But through every death the finite is becoming 
more and more perfect and hence the destiny of the finite 
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individual is only perfectivily. The aim of human exist¬ 
ence lies in the process of perfection and not in perfec¬ 
tion itself. 

Jivan-Devata requires the imperfect finites to love 
and receive from them love in return. As to the nature 
of Jivan-Devata the peel wi’ites in Banga Bhu^Cir Leklialc: 
“I have experienced the advent of Jivan-Devata in my 
life. Ke has been directing me from port to port along 
the flowing river of eternal lime. He has been guiding 
me fn^rn the past to the future. And he has been propel¬ 
ling my life's boat by the wind of his eternal love.”^^t 
Again he writes; “Jivan-Devata connects my present 
life Vvith the endless lives to come. He is the supreme 
Energy who has been unifying the multifarious events 
of my life into a synthetic whole and weaving the various 
transformations of my life through countless deaths into 
a single garland.”^^ 

In the Gitanjali — 

“Thou hast made me endless, such is thy plea¬ 
sure. This frail vessel thou emptiest again and 
again, and fillcst it ever with fresh life.'’^^ 
Rabindranathidea of immortality is not the endless 
continuation of the present life with its huge parapher¬ 
nalia. It is the continuation of the pure life-force through 
endless deaths. The present life with its surroundings 
need not be immortalized but the life by itself must be 
saved. The present environments, societies, bodies—all 
will end in death but the pure life-force will continue on. 
This life-force knows no deaths; on the other hand every 
death makes it fuller and fuller. 

.JO. See Rrnie.a Hliasar rx'kbak, vol. t. 

31. See kahiiKlra JIvanI, vol. i, p. 301. 

3:?. F.riii. (lilauiali, 1. 
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But the question crops up, what does he mean by the 
pure life-force? It is surely not an abstraction, for our 
poet never favours thoughts as divorced from the con¬ 
crete. This hfe-torcc must have a form and matter. 
There are some who say that the matter of an individual 
is to be immortalized, and the form left behind. In other 
words, they opine that immortality is the conservation of 
values and persons in whom values emerge are to be 
discarded. In the West, Bradley and Bosanquet are very 
eager to save the ‘what’ of an individual and actuated by 
this impulse, they have sacrificed the persons at the altar 
of the Absolute. They are eager to save only the value 
at the cost of the persons. Immortality, for them, is only 
the conservation of values in the Absolute. Here is 
Bosanquet: ‘‘In general, we know that what we care for, 
is safe through its continuity with the Eternal. In this 
assurance there is comprised, in principle, all that we 
long for in the desire for our own survival.”^^ Like 
Bosanquet, Bradley too adopts a disparaging tone to¬ 
wards the finite individuals as persons. The finite in¬ 
dividuals are transmuted in the Absolute and this is theii* 
final destiny. According to Bradley, separate existence 
of the finite beings is a defect. “The plurality of souls in 
the Absolute”, says he, “is appearance and their existence 
is not genuine.Taken together in the whole, appear¬ 
ances as such cease. Then comes his crowning remark: 
“In the Absolute the individual attains the complete 
gift and dissipation of his personality” in which “he as 
such, must vanish. 

Does our poet believe in the conservation of values? 

3.^. Value and Prsfiuy oj the finite individual, p. 261. 

34. Appearance and Reality, p. 270. (1930). 

35. /hid., p. 410 (passim) (1016). 
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Ill his celebrated poem Sonar Tarl^® the poet pleads for 
I he immortality of values. Man is born on this earth and 
through pleasure and pain, he moves on. As he moves 
on, he culls values—^truth, beauty and goodness. These 
values fasten him to the ‘ego’ of life and lead him to an 
inveterate infatuation. He tries to save his own person 
and with it values, his life’s earnings. One day the Deity 
of death comes in his boat and the man, the person, tries 
to get into it. But the helmsman loads the boat with his 
\ allies and asks: “Have you anything more to offer?” 
The man replies: “I have given my all and now I pray, 
take me in.” But there is no room left in the boat and 
the helmsman quietly steers. His values are conserved 
in the Absolute and he is left behind. He, the person 
of name and form, is left on the bank while his values are 
all taken.^’ 

But this does not reveal the real thesis of the poet, 
for his Absolute cannot remain satisfied only with the 


1%^ ir^ RRR I ’’ 

“The rain fell fast. The river rushed and liissed. It licked 
up and swallowed the island, while I waited alone on tlie lessenitig 
liank with my sheaves of corn in a heai>. 

From the shadows of the opi)osite shore the boat crosses with 
rt woman at the helm. 

I cry to her, “Come to my island coiled round witli hllnJ^ry 
water, and lake away my year's harvest." 

She comes, and takes all that I liave to the last jirain: I ask 
her to take me. 

But she says, “No"—The boat is laden with my gift and no 
r<M)m is left for me." 

The Fuyiik'c, 17. 

37. Sec Rahindra-RaHclwnfnvli, Vol. III. (Granthaparichaya, 
S<»nar Tar?.) 
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values. He requires persons to enact the love-drania, fur 
He is the eternal lover. So, through every death, the 
person and the values are to be saved and immortalized. 
But what is this person? Rabindranath never pleads for 
the immortality of the egoistic person who is confined 
within narrowness and limitations. He always pleads for 
the unbroken continuity of a person who is above egoism 
and narrowness. 

Our result so far is this. By immortality Rabindra¬ 
nath means the immortality of persons with values. His 
life-force is not merely the 'that’ or the ‘what’ but both 
the ‘that’ and the ‘what’. But by person he never means 
the person of the present life with his idiosyncrasies and 
short-comings, egoism and selfishness. It is not the 
material or social ‘me’ for whose survival he pleads. It is 
not our lower nature but the higher nature which consti¬ 
tutes our true personality and the poet is sure about its 
continuum. He believes, this higher nature of man shall 
become still higher and higher through every portal of 
death. 



CHAPTER V 


ON RELIGION 

Rabindranath’s religious ideas cannot be fully under¬ 
stood unless seen through the vista of an evolution. He be¬ 
gins his life as a Brahma, passes through a synthetic reli¬ 
gion and ultimately stops at the ''Religion of Man.” To 
trace the history of this development is an interesting 
theme which helps one to understand the many-sided per¬ 
sonality of the poet. It is almost romantic to learn how 
ihe Tagores were once Hindus and one day some of them 
became Brahmas. In Bengal it is the Tagores who have 
experimented with many a religion and culture. Before 
we give a brief account of Brahmaism, we shall try to 
trace its first advent. 

Raia Rammohan Roy founded the Brahma Samaj in 
1828 and its first Mandir was established in 1830.’ Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore, the grandfather of the poet was an 
orthodox Hindu but he patronized the new religion of the 
Brahmas. The Poet’s father, Devendranath was born 
amidst Hindu surroundings and as he grew up, began to 
read western philosophers, especially David Hume. Sud¬ 
denly a religious revolution siezed his mind and he began 
to disbelieve in idolatry. The Upanisads and the teach¬ 
ings of Rammohan fanned the flame and in 1839, Deven¬ 
dranath founded a society known as Tatvaranjani which 
later on turned into Tattvabodhini Sabhii. In 1842, Tattva- 
bodhinl Sabha began to function as the only organization 
of the Brahma Samaj. On the 21st December of the aus- 

I. See Rahitidra Jlrafil. vol. i, p. it ff. 
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picious year 1843, Devendranath swore a solemn oath to 
be a staunch follower of Brahmaism.^ Under his leader¬ 
ship, Brahmaism spread rapidly and Mandirs were estab¬ 
lished here and there. Devendranath’s religious school is 
known in India as Adi Brahma Sarnaj. His eldest s<m\ 
Dwijendranath was an orthodox Brahma who wrote seve¬ 
ral essays on Brahmaism and conducted the religious 
organ, TattvahodhinJ Patrikd, for several years, Rabindra¬ 
nath was born in the year 1861 and grew up in a Brahma 
environment. Needless to say, the boy Rabindranath grew 
into the man Rabindranath as a Brahma. 

What is Brahmaism? This new religion rests on four 
cardinal truths: (1) In the beginning there was only one 
Brahman and none else. He created all that we see ab ound 
us. 

(2) He is infinite, eternal, omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, non-dual, independent and perfect. He is 
knowledge, goodness and bliss and He cannot be compar¬ 
ed to anything else. 

(3) Good in this life and hereafter can be achieved 
only by prayer to Him. 

(4) The prayer consists in doing .such actions as can 
please Him.^ 

2, 7t]i Pans, 1250, lri%. 

51^ I 

I 
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Rabindranath says, Brahmaism is not a codified meta¬ 
physics, as some have supposed it to be. It is not philo¬ 
sophy but religion in its fullest bearings. It is religion 
because it has always sprung from the life-springs of the 
devotees. Brahmaism is not a stagnant lake, it is a flow¬ 
ing, passing river. Philosophies are merely intellectual 
but religions are suffused with the waters of the senti¬ 
ment. Had Brahmaism been only a philosophy, its scope 
could have been ascertained. But as it is a growing, 
flowing river, any attempt to determine its limit is bound 
to end in failure. What then, is the principal mark of 
Brahmaism? It can be succinctly put as the hunger for 
the Great. This hunger has been the principal impulse in 
the minds of all its religious leaders, beginning from Raja 
Rammohan Roy to Keshab Chandra Sen. The entire his¬ 
tory of Brahmaism has been a continuous search for the 
One Principle that can satisfy this hunger."* The end of 
Brahma religion is the realization of the supreme Reality 
who is Anandam (bli.ss). Satyam (truth) and fiivam 
(good). He is the eternal Rasa and we know Him as such 
through the bliss of the devotee.^ 

In 1884, Rabindranath became the .secretary of Adi 
Brahma Samaj. During this time it was the high target 
of adverse Hindu criticisms. Hindus began to cry down 
the new Brahma religion and the worship of the one 
Upanisadic Brahman was never welcome to them. As a 
reaction to this religion, a band of Hindu educated men 
was formed and they called themselves atheists or posi¬ 
tivists. One Mr. Sasadhar Tarkacudamani invented a new 
religion called scientific Hindu religion. Two organs 
named Navapvan and PrachMr made their appearance and 

Sec the article on Dharinasiksa in Sanchnya. 

5. Yuh' article on Navayiig in SaficJioya. 
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systematically voiced their protest against BrahmaLsrn. In 
these papers, Bankimchandra, the famous Bengali 
novelist, used to write articles supporting Hinduism. 

Brilhina Rabindranath took up the challenge of the 
Hindus and replied to the articles of Bankimchandra. 
In an article, published in BliJratL (Bhlrati, 1291, Agra- 
h;lyana) Rabindranath vehemently criticises the position 
of Bankim and accuses him of killing the very life of 
religion. Bankim replies back and on goes the wordy 
duel between tl:c tw^u leaders. It is, liowever, gratifying 
to learn that in the long run the two savants forgive 
each other and amity is established between them. As 
the secretary of the Samaj, Rabindranath published an 
article on Rammohan Roy/^ in which he exposited 
the true ideals of Brahmaism. He says, Brahmaism is 
the religion of the entire world. It is the best fruit that 
a pai'ticular race has achieved after strenuous sadhana 
and it is the duty of that race to offer it to the universe 
for its welfare. As a staunch Brahma the poet composed 
several hymns to be sung in the Mandirs during Divine 
service. They are knowm as Brahma Saiigit and they 
form an important part of the poet’s entire musical com¬ 
positions- 

As a Brahma, Rabindranath fought against the prac¬ 
tice of idolatry in Hinduism. In Sanchaya the poet 
writes:*^ “When we use our religion, we often defile it 
by our own pettiness. We talk big of the universality of 
religion but in practice, we narrow it down to the scope 
of our own sects. Like other material possessions, reli~ 
gion also becomes the target of our vanity and sectarian¬ 
ism. We set religion against religion and in a spirit of 

6. Sec Hharati, I2<)i, Magh. 

7. See llic article on Dharmcr Navayn.o. 
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ugl^' coir, pel it ion make them run a race in order to deter¬ 
mine the winner. We forget that these are due to the 
inherent vice.s of our own nature and shamelessly 
enough, we attribute them to the religions themselves. 

We find in history many instances of a group of 
persons thinking of themselves as the chosen people of 
God, and setting an insurmountable barrier between 
their religion and other religions. Fortunately, this sense 
of separateness is fast coming to an end. Science has 
been leaching the grand truth that separateness and 
distinctness of th’-ngs eire illusions. Every item is linked 
up with every other and this inner relatedness forms 
the very core of reality. Today we are feeling the neces- 
.sity of a religion that is not circumscribed to a particular 
sect of a particular time. Today we need a religion which 
is not sunk in the labyrinth of outward ceremonies, 
but a religion which is as wide as the skies.^t 

In Bengal, it was Raja Rammohan Roy who for the 
first time thought of the unity of men and harmony of 
religions. He was born in an atmo.sphere of idolatry but 
nil inn 01* compulsion made him deny the religion of his 
birth. He could rise against age-long superstition because 
he was born with the heart of the universal man. Ido¬ 
latry is the worship of particular gods in particular set¬ 
tings. An idolater con.siclers his God, religion and cere¬ 
monies as essentially separate from those of others. He 
selfishly considers his religion to be his goal- On no 
account can others enter into the arena of his religion. 
It is, for him, private, sacred and personal. An idolater 
always narrows himself and his God. To him, persons of 
other religions are untouchables and what is in reality 
universal is made by him restricted and particular. But 
Rammohan discovered that truth cannot be a particular 
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event. It is not individual or racial, it is universal. The 
Deity who is not the Deity of all is a false god and 
reliance on such a one ends in nothingness. 

Rabindranath believes that worship of idols is 
thoroughly unnatural. In an article entitled Sakar O 
Nirakar, ho adduces reasons to justify this remark of his.^ 
If we create images to stir our imagination and concen- 
trate all our attention on them, we find to our utter 
disappointment, that later on the images have become 
not means but ends in themselves. Idols are to be taken 
as means but once we enter into idol-worship, we are 
hypnotized into it, we cannot come out of it- Again, idols 
are to actuate our imagination but the Infinite is never 
an object of imagination. The Infinite is capable of a 
direct, real comprehension. Why should we take the 
pains of knowing the Infinite through an unnatural 
medium like imagination? 

The taboos and prohibitions of Hinduism are repug¬ 
nant to the poet. In an essay entitled Dharmer Adhikar^ 
he says: “There are two sides of a man’s power. One is 
his ‘can’ and the other is his ‘should’. The man can do 
certain actions, this is the easy side of his power. But 
he should do certain actions, this constitutes the utmost 
exercise of his power. Religion stands on the high preci¬ 
pice of the ‘should’ and as such, always draws the ‘can’ 
towards it. When our ‘can’ is completely assimilated by 
our ‘should’, we attain the most desired object of our 
life, we attain truth. But those impotent people who 
cannot act up to this ideal of religion, try to pull it down 
to their own level. Thus taboos and prohibitions arise. ”t 

In Hinduism, there is a belief that sins can be wash- 

8. Sec Bharati, 1292, §ravan. 

9, Vi<Ie Sauchaya. 
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ed away by ablutions in sacred waters. Most Hindu 
widows are denied food and drink on certain days of 
the month. No obvious reasons can be attributed to 
these actions but people observing these rules console 
themselves by referring to taboos and prohibitions. 
Untouchability the worst product of bigotry is the great¬ 
est social evil. In this connexion the poet refers to two 
of his own experiences. Once a boy of the depressed 
community stepped on the thieshold of a so-called 
orthodox kitchen and at once the cooked food was thrown 
away. But no harm ensued when dogs crossed the same 
threshold. On another occasion a poor diseased traveller 
was found in a dying state by the road-side. Thousands 
and thousands of pilgrims passed by that road to wash 
their sins by a dip in some river but none cared to enquire 
about the helpless condition of the dying man. Most 
of them argued—Who knows to what caste he belongs? 
He may be an untouchable. In these instances we find 
how low-minded people have dragged religion to this 
mean level. This is the death of religion. 

So far, we have found how vehemently Rabindra¬ 
nath has protested against orthodox Hinduism. We have 
seen him as a vigorous champion of Brahmaism. But 
from now we shall find in him a new change. He is no 
longer the fighter against Hinduism. He is ever eager 
to cull the best fruits of this orthodox religion. It is true, 
he favours Brahmaism but he is ready to incorporate 
into it the best spirit of Hinduism. What he now cham¬ 
pions is a religion which is the synthetic product of the 
best of Hinduism and the best of Brahmaism. Now he 
believes in such Brahmaism as is soaked in Hinduism. 

In his fiftieth year, the problem arose in the coun- 

K», Si't* vnl. i. ]i. .405. 
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try: are the Brahmas Hindus? Not all the leaders ol the 
Brahma Samaj could be unanimous in their answer to 
this query. Some were not willing to call Brahmaism a 
species of Hinduism and their plea was that a Christian 
or a Musulman when converted to Brahmaism would 
refuse to call himself a Hindu. But the poet opined thuv 
Brahmas were Plindus and supporting this view, read a 
paper in the Sadharan Brahma Samaj Mandir under the 
caption, Atmaparichaya. The poet saj's: ‘‘Brahmaism has 
received its spiritual inspiration from Hinduism, it stands 
on the broad basis of Plindu culture. Brahmaism has a 
universal outlook but it is always the religion of the 
Hindus. We have thought and assimilated it by the help 
of the Hindu mind. Today Hinduism must needs open 
the sacred, secret truth of its own heart. It must preach 
the gospel of univcrsalism to the entire universe. Today 
in and through the salvation of Brahmaism, Hinduism 
has been fulfilling its own mission.’’^^t 

It is clear that what he now believed was neither 
Hinduism nor Brahmaism but the synthetic product of 
the two. He did not totally discard the old orthodox reli¬ 
gion nor did he accept the new Brahma religion with 
enough of zeal. He was now eager to build a synthesis 
between the two religious systems. 

In the drama Achahiyataii, the poet preaches the 
gospel of the synthesis of the old and the new. Every¬ 
thing in the universe moves on. That which is seemingly 
stagnant is sure to acquire the force of mobility. Indian 
religious systems have been so conservative in outlook 
that they have become almost motionless and dead. 
Hinduism may be compared to a huge changeless man- 

II. Tlic article y\tinaparchaya appeared iti Tattvahodlwu 
Patrka. 1310, Vai.sakh. Vide Kabindra-J'ivam, vol. T, p. 500. 
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sion where imaginary fear of such deity as Ekjata, taboos, 
prohibitions, sastric injunctions and dogmatism of priests 
are creating havoc. All through its history, religious 
teachers have been trying to free it from these bondages. 

The two brothers, Panchaka and Mahapanchaka are 
the two opposite characters of the drama. Mahapanchaka 
is the champion of conservatism and orthodoxy while 
Panchaka is out for a revolution and change. Mahapan¬ 
chaka takes pride in being a staunch follower of orthodox 
Hinduism while his brother relishes destroying the old 
form and replacing it by the new one. There comes the 
Guru and the tyranny of orthodoxy comes to an end. 
Motionless walls of the dead mansion tumble to pieces 
and free air blows everywhere. It seems, Panchaka has 
won but the poet has not denied the sincere values of 
orthodoxy. He has never denied the good spirit that 
lies in the old school. What is noble in the old school 
is always welcome to the poet. He is at once the synthesis 
of Panchaka and Mahapanchaka, the new and the old. 

Belief in the synthetic religion too happens to be 
only a temporary attitude of the poet’s mind. Now he 
rises above Hinduism, Brahmaism or the synthetic reli¬ 
gion. His mind is now caught by the “Religion of man.'’ 
Through diverse poems, essays, and dramas he has been 
hinting at this new religion but a the • ry is 
finally woven only in his famous Hibbert Lectures. 
In such dramas as Prakritir Pratisodha or Malinl we get 
early glimpses of the “Religion of man.” In the essay 
entitled Dharmapracar the poet gives us a clear idea of 
it. He writes: “Brahman or the ultimate Reality can be 
perceived only through human personality. We can 
know Him and please Him only in and through this 
medium, In this world our actions amidst human sur- 
7 
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roundings are the best prayers to the Almighty. We 
care for human personality and human personality is the 
Divine Personality. 

The idea of the humanity of God or the divinity of 
man is the kernel of the “Religion of man.” Man is never 
an insignificant creation. For the poet, man is the repre¬ 
sentative of God or universal Spirit and this is why it 
has been possible for man to realize in his spirit a union 
with Him. In a poem entitled Vaisnava Kavita in Sonar 
Tart the poet refers to the same idea. The God in man 
is the man in God. Life achieves the bliss of fulness 
when the two come in perfect union with each other. 
The poet says: “Whatever I can offer to God, I offer to 
man and to God I give whatever I can give to man. 1 
make God man and man God.”^^t 

Rabindranath has never denied the world and man. 
Always he has emphatically admitted their existence 
and it is no wonder that his religion should be centred 
round man. Human personality is not a mean thing, its 
value is greatest since it can come in union with the 
Divine Personality. In a conversation with Einstein the 
poet said: “My religion is the reconciliation of the Super¬ 
personal man, the universal human spirit, in my own 
individual being,”^^ 

There are enough pos.sibilities in man, and his reli¬ 
gion consists in expressing them fully. The higher self 

12. See Dhartna. 

13. V'aishnava Kavita 

“ Tirt, 

r1r*p3r^ — tJRsrH w "rr? 

311?: €r«rr ? 

14. Vide Appendix II, The Religion of Man. . ] ■_[ 
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of man is to be realized and the lower self sublimated. 
Love is the best expression of the true self and all the 
virtues that emanate from love are to be welcomed. 
Kindness is undoubtedly the best virtue^^ and Ahimsa 
or non-violence brings manhood to Godhood. These good 
qualities are to be realized through effort and pain. 

The poet’s “Religion of man*’ has been amply express¬ 
ed in the reading dramas, Gfmdharir Abedan, Sail and 
Narakbus.^^ Man has divided his own religion into seve¬ 
ral sub-sections such as Religion of man, religion of king, 
religion of society, religion of practice and so on. In 
GandharJr Abedan, Duryodhan takes pride in killing the 
“Religion of man” at the altar of the religion of king. But 
Gandharl is a worshipper of the true man and for her, 
religion is always the “Religion of man.” Man the tem¬ 
poral is man the eternal and religion consists in this 
knowledge. Religion of king, society, or practice is an 
artificial arrangement but religion proper is formed on 
truth and as such, it is universal and eternal. 

In 5at7 — Ainabai, the daughter of the orthodox Hindu, 
Vinayak Riio, is betrothed to Jivaji. On the marriage 
night she is kidnapped by a Mussalinan. Ama marries 
the Mussalman and loves him most dearly. A son is 
born to them. But Aina’s parents deny the inconsistent 
marriage as it is against the social custom. Vinayak Rao 
avenges the wrong by killing the Mussalman husband. 
He asks Amabai to forsake her son and come over to his 
side. But the spirited daughter prefers to remain as the 
widow of the dead Mussalman. 

Here the poet amply describes the clash between the 

15. Vide letter in Chhinnapatra. Patradhara, p, 249. 

16. See The Pugitwe. 

(a) Ama and Vinayaka (translation of Sati) 

(b) Somaka and Ritvik (translation of Narakbas) 

(c) The mother’s prayer (translation of Gandharir Abedan) 
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“Religion of man” and the religion of society and makes 
the former superior to the latter. Love is the eternal 
“Religion of man” and prompted by it, Amabai marries a 
Mussalman. But the social rules do not permit the mar¬ 
riage and her parents believe in the religion of society- 
But in the long run, love proves to be the strongest force 
and sustained by it, Ama remains true to herself. Thus 
“Religion of man” triumphs over religion of society. 

In Karna Kiinil Scunbf^d^'^ we hear the same ring. 
When Karna is born, his mother Kunti does not follow 
the “Religion of man.” Untrue to her own religion, she 
forsakes the newly-born child and observes the rigid 
social rules. In later life, Karna turns a rebel and when 
Kunti wants him back, she is disappointed. But Karna 
is true to his own religion, the “Religion of man.” When 
the mother allures him to the prospect of a throne, he 
boldly rejects it. Here is the dialogue between the 
mother and the son: 

Kunti: “I did not come with the hope of winning 
you back to my arms, but with that of restoring your 
rights to you. Come and receive, as a king^s son, your 
due among your brothers.” 

Karna: “I am more truly the son of a charioteer, and 
I do not covet the glory of greater parentage.” 

Kunti: “Be that as it may, come and win back the 
kingdom, which is yours by right!” 

Karna: Must you who once refused me a mother’s 
love, tempt me with a kingdom? The quick bond of 
kindred which you severed at its root is dead, and can 
never grow again- Shame were mine should I hasten to 

17. See The Fugitive. Karna and Kunti. 

In Narakavasa too the same truth has been preached. King 
Somaka, in order to follow the religion of the Kshatriyas, kills his 
own innocent son and expiates his sin by a stay in the hell. 
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call the mother of kings mother, and abandon my mother 
in the charioteer’s house.” 

The establishment of such an institution as 
the Visva-Bharatl shows how deeply the poet has 
been moved by the ‘‘Religion of man.” In the 
Bengali year 1308 (A.D. 1901) Rabindranath with 

the permission of his father Maharshi Devendra- 
nath founded a small school known as Brahma- 
charyasram at Santiniketan. At first, the school was a 
highly orthodox institution where Brahmins enjoyed their 
privileged rights. Sectarianism ruled there with an iron 
hand and racial differences were observed with strict¬ 
ness. But gradually the ideals of the institution have 
undergone a thorough change. Gradually walls of con¬ 
servatism have fallen off and narrow bigoted vision has 
made room for universalism and love. Rabindranath 
dreamed of a liberal, natural and universal institution 
which was as wide as the skies. Ideas of founding the Vis- 
va-Bharatl, a world institution, began to grow in his mind. 
The Poet's son Rathindranath writes in his diary (8th 
October, 1918): “Just before coming down (to Calcutta) 
while talking with me and Mr. Andrews, Father got ex¬ 
cited over the idea of making the Bolpur institution a 
truly representative Indian education colony, where boys 
from all the provinces of India would come together to 
get an education and culture that is national and at the 
same time modern. The different colonies of boys would 
keep to their own peculiar customs and manners where 
they do not conflict with our national ideals, and they 
would thus get a training from their childhood to respect 
each other in spite of outward differences. Bolpur insti¬ 
tution should not be sectarian or provincial.”^® In 1919, 

i8. vSce Rahindra-Jivnm, vol. II, p. 137. 
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Rabindranath wrote an article on the Message of the 
P’orest where for the first time he explained his ideas of 
the Visva-Bharati. In the pamphlet named The Centre 
of Indian Culture, the poet expresses the ideals of the 
Visva-Bharati.^^ There he writes: “On each race is the 
duty laid, to keep alight its own lamp of mind, as its 
part in the illumination of the world. To break the lamp 
of any people, is to deprive it of its rightful place in the 
world-festival. He who has no light is unfortunate 
enough, but utterly miserable is he who, having it, has 
been deprived of it, or has forgotten all about it ... . 
In education the most important factor must be the 
inspiring atmosphere of creative activity. And therefore 
the primary function of our university should be the 
constructive work of knowledge. Men should he brought 
together and full scope given to them for their work of 
intellectual exploration and creation; and the teaching 
should be like the overflow water of this spring of 
culture, spontaneous and inevitable- Education can only 
become natural and wholesome when it is the direct fruit 
of a living and growing knowledge. Our education should 
be in full touch with our complete life, economical, in¬ 
tellectual, aesthetic, .social and spiritual; and our educa¬ 
tional institutions should be in the very heart of our 
society, connected with it by the living bonds of varied 
co-operations. For true education is to realize at every 
step how our training and knowledge have organic con¬ 
nection with our surroundings.” 

While concluding the pamphlet, the poet refers to 
the religion of the Visva-Bharatl. He likes to make the 
Vi.sva-Bharatl *a wide meeting place where all sects may 
gather together and forget their differences.’ He relies 


10 . Vide Visva-Bharati Bulletin No. 2. 
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on India’s pure culture of the past days. He says: “Our 
forefathers did spread a single pure white carpet, whereon 
all the world was cordially invited to take its seat in 
amity and good fellowship. No quarrel could have arisen 
there; for He, in whose name the invitation went forth, 
for all time to come, was Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam 

.” What a broad view of religion! The aim of 

the Visva-Bharati is to study the total man and its reli¬ 
gion is the “Religion of man.” Here the personality of 
man is respected and held in high esteem. Its object is 
“to study the Mind of Man in its realization of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view.”^° The 
culture of the Visva-Bharatl is the culture of man and 
its keynote lies in the truth that human personality is 
not a mean trifle, it is also the Divine Personality. 

So far about the evolution of religious ideas in 
Rabindranath. Let us now elucidate the ideas of the 
poet regarding the nature of a true religion and the atti¬ 
tude of the truly religious persons. The first question 
that assails us is: wherein lies the necessity of religion? 
The poet replies in an article under the caption Dharmer 
Artha.2^ “We eat to satisfy hunger, wear clothes to pre¬ 
vent the cold but why do we seek religion? No specific 
cause can be attributed to the pursuit of religion for it 
is at the root of all things. The primal urge is the urge 
of religion and this is why humanity can never deny it. 
Here and there a particular individual may deny reli¬ 
gion in a debating mood but all mankind can never do 
so. There is religion in the diverse activities of man, in 
his needs, successes and failures. Lower creation has no 
religion and it does not require any. But man can never 

20 . Vide Meniorandum of Association of the Visva-Bharati. 

21. Vide Safichaya. 
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be without religion for religion forms his very nature. 
Just as the nature of fire is to burn, so man’s nature is 
to seek and fulfil religion. The most supreme need of 
man is religion and one may deny it only for the sake 
of argument. This need is not the need of daily bread 
or clothes but it is deeper and hence more vital. It is the 
need of man’s nature.”! 

“Religion”, writes the poet, “has its genesis in man’s 
desire to be released from the limitation of what is. The 
crudest magical rites, however weird or meaningless 
they may appear, have in some vague manner this free¬ 
dom for their object. Man is the only creature who is a 
born rebel, never reconciled to the conditions of his 
existence. In the depth of his nature he carries an 
instinctive faith in the paradox that the completeness of 
reality consists in the endless contradiction of 
what docs exist and what should exist. His literature 
and art find their inspiration in the ever-present sugges¬ 
tions that come from beyond the boundaries of his senses, 
and yet seem closer to him than the obvious. 

What is a true religion? It is like the morning light, 
immense and simple. It is God’s gift of Himself and 
hence it is eternal and great. Religion surrounds 
us, permeates us and to get it, we have only to open our 
hearts. Religion is the highest ideal of simpleness but 
unfortunately men today have made it so complex. In¬ 
numerable dogmas, artificial ceremonies and taboos have 
made religion a highly complicated and twisted affair. 
Instead of following religion, men have today made reli¬ 
gion follow them and the result is disastrous. Fanaticism 
flares up and consumes all directions. We can appro¬ 
priate anything bxit religion according to our own needs. 


22. Thoiifjhts from Tagore, p. 207. 
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Religion is as unbounded as the sky and to appropriate it 
according to needs is to set up artificial barriers inside 
its scope.23 

Rabindranath never favours the idea of assigning a 
particular day of the week or a particular building for 
religious purposes. Religion, for him, is not an ear¬ 
marked item, it is universal and as such, all days are aus¬ 
picious for it and all places are good for it. Arbitrary 
assignment of space and time leads to an animosity bet¬ 
ween religious and non-religious practices. People for¬ 
get, it is not the nature of religion to create differences. 
Religion is always a unifying force. The poet warns 
us not to make religion an affair of luxury. Amidst 
ceaseless enjoyment of the flesh, let us not make just a 
little room for religion. Such a religion is only an out¬ 
ward show, a mere apology. 

Can religion be taught? The poet ruthlessly rejects 
all plans of teaching religion in the way in which other 
subjects are taught. “Religion is not a fractional thing 
that can be doled out in fixed weekly or daily 
measures as one among various subjects in the 
school syllabus. It is the truth of our complete being, the 
consciousness of our personal relationship with the In¬ 
finite; it is the true centre of gravity of our life. This 
we can attain during our childhood by daily living in a 
place where the truth of the spiritual world is not obs¬ 
cured by a crowd of necessities assuming artificial im¬ 
portance; where life is simple, surrounded by fulness of 
leisure, by ample space and pure air and profound peace 
of Nature; and where men live with a perfect faith in the 
eternal life before them.”^^ 

23. Sec in DhaHna the article, Dhanner Saral Adarsa. 

24. Thoiujhts from Tagore, p. 203. 
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As a truly religious man, the poet has always fought 
against sectarianism. It is, for him, a religious evil and 
accordingly it must be wiped out. He writes: “Secta¬ 
rianism is a perverse form of worldliness in the disguise 
of religion; it breeds narrowness of heart in a greater 
measure than the cult of the world based upon material 
interest can ever do. For undisguised pursuit of self has 
its safety in its openness, like filth exposed to the sun 
and air. But the self-magnification with its consequent 
lessening of God that goes on unchecked under the cover 
of sectarianism loses its chance of salvation because it 
defiles the very source of purity 

Last but not least is his protest against conservatism 
in religion. The attitude of the truly religious man is 
toleration. In the drama, Tdser DeP^ the poet has 
satirized the old and conservative school of thinking. 
Here all forms of changeless conservatism have been held 
up to ridicule. A prince leaves his own place and goes 
out in search of the new. With him goes the son of a 
merchant. One day they land in a place which is at 
once peculiar and funny and this is the land of cards. 
People there are bound by an inexorable routine, they 
live, move and have their being according to it. From 
time immemorial, an old-standing conservative religion 
has been ruling there. Values of individuals have once 
been assessed and labelled to their backs. Every order 
in the kingdom of cards has been going on with mathe¬ 
matical precision and certitude. But with the advent 
of the prince and his friend, the old order does not func¬ 
tion properly. Card-men shiver and a rebellion starts. 

25. Though Is from Tagore, p. 73. 

26 . Tdser Dcs lias hecfi tiaii.«ilatcd as Kingdom of Cards. 

See Visva-Bharati Quarterly, New Series, Vol. IV, part IV, 
Feb. 1939 * 
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People of the kingdom of cards begin to disobey the 
routine, the mechanical social superstructure shakes and 
tumbles down. Card-men open their eyes and see the 
vast sunshine, open their ears and hear the sweet song 
of birds. Old dilapidated walls of conservatism are 
brought down and powdered. Once for all people are 
freed and saved. The poet believes that when the 
tyranny of conservatism reaches its maximum, a saviour 
comes and redeems the oppressed. 

We shall now close the chapter by offering a few 
remarks on the poet’s “Religion of Man.” This Religion of 
Man can hardly be called religion in the ordinary sense 
of the term. It has no scope for the element of worship 
which is a predominant feature of any religion. All reli¬ 
gions provide for worship and even the Buddhists wor¬ 
ship Lord Buddha and every Buddhist house contains a 
Buddha corner. Can it be suggested that the poet wor¬ 
ships man? Such a supposition would be unwarranted. 

Religion of Man consists in the reconciliation of the 
Universal Spirit with the individual. Taken in this sense 
it can hardly be distinguished from philosophy. Wicrein 
lies the reconciliation? It lies in the knowledge of the 
true relation between the universal and the individual. 
Also it implies realization of the knowledge through love. 
In the succeeding chapter we shall have occasion to refer 
to the a.spects of knowledge and realization in greater 
detail. But here, it will suffice to say that by introducing 
the knowledge element in religion, the poet has brought 
it within the area of philosophy. Again, the poet says 
that Religion of Man can be best fulfilled by developing 
the virtues of personality. The latent virtues of man 
are to be expressed and developed even at a high cost. 
Here again, we find that the poet is discarding the scope 
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of religion and entering into the province of ethics. His 
religion can now be called an ethical excellence. In short, 
Religion of Man has no clear-cut boundaries, sometimes 
it passes on into ethics and sometimes into philosophy. 



CHAPTER VI 


WAY TO SALVATION 

The preceding chapters have told us the nature of 
the poet’s Reality. The present chapter will be devoted 
to the consideration of two debatable questions—how to 
know Reality and how to realize it? The topics of 
knowledge and realization of reality form the most im¬ 
portant part of a philosopher’s views and therefore, an 
elucidation of them is highly necessary for a correct 
understanding of the philosophei*. Mere knowledge of 
reality and realization of the knowledge are two different 
affairs and hence, they should be distinguished from 
each other. Mere knowledge of a thing may be 
possible but realization of that knowledge is an 
extremely difficult task. Since the very dawn of 
human speculation, philosophers have been solving the 
problems of knowledge and realization. Do we know 
the reality by intellect or intuition?—this has been the 
principal query all through the ages. In the History of 
Philosophy there was a period when people believed that 
the real could be known fully and thoroughly by the 
discursive understanding. But today the old order is 
no more in existence. The reaction from intellectualism 
is the predominant feature of contemporary philosophy. 
What is intellectualism? To quote the words of Aliotta, 
it is “an epistemological system which assigns an auto¬ 
nomous value to the cognitive function.” Bergson rejects 
intellectualism, for its defects are very glaring. “Intel- 
lectualism reduces nature and the mind to an inert 
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skeleton. It sees nothing in things beyond the 

aspect of repetition; the irreducible and irreversible 
element in the successive movements of cosmic evolution 
eludes it. Mechanical explanations hold good of the 
systems which our thought has artificially severed from 
the continuous flux of the universe; but it cannot be 
admitted a-priori that the universe in its totality together 
with the systems which naturally are found in its image 
is capable of a mechanical explanation, since in that case 
time would be useless and devoid of all reality.”^ 

Samkara is of opinion that intuition and intuition 
alone can lead to the real. But his intuition does not 
fight shy of intellect. Faith and devotion, study and 
nieditation are intended to train us for this integral 
experience (anubhava). It is the noblest blossoming of 
a man’s reason. It does not come out of the blue. But 
a sheer misunderstanding of Samkara’s philosophy will 
Oiisue if we say that his intuition is only a development 
of intellect.^ ‘f^amkara admits the reality of an intui¬ 
tional consciousness, anubhava, where the distinctions of 
subject and object are superseded and the truth of the 
supreme self realized. It is the ineffable experience 
beyond thought and speech, which transforms our whole 
life and yields the certainty of a divine presence. It is 
the state of consciousness which is induced when the 
individual strips himself of all finite conditions, including 
his intelligence.For Samkara, intellect is only neces¬ 
sary for the training of mind. It is only preparatory to 
intuition. 

It is Bradley’s settled conviction that thought can 

1. yMiotta, Idealistic reaction against Science, pp. 130 ff. 

2. See aiithor’.s thesis on Philosophy of Posanquet, p. 91 ff Cal¬ 
cutta University Journal of Letters, Vol. XXXI 11 . 

3. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol, II, pp. 510-11. 
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never do justice to reality. By distinguishing the ‘that^ 
from the ‘what’ it is incapable of disclosing the secret 
of reality. According to him, when we have any sensa¬ 
tion, we have a ‘that’ which is actually present and a 
‘'vhaf by which it is distinguished. In immediate appre¬ 
hension we are not conscious of the distinction between 
the two aspects. It is a this-what, a process-content. In 
judgment we distinguish the two, the predicate and the 
subject, and attribute the former to the latter. But life 
or reality is a feeling in which the ‘that’ and the ‘what’ 
are inseparable. Does our poet believe in intellect or 
intuition? In Panchabhfit we get a glimpse of the poet’s 
synthetic but intellectual mind. E. J. Thompson says: 
'‘His intellectual powers found a congenial form of ex¬ 
pression in the Diary of five elements—air, earth, water, 
fire and ether. Water and fire are feminine, the other 
three are masculine.The feminine elements are inquisitive 
and emotional, the others are conservative and stolid.”^ 
These five elements and the poet himself form the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the poet’s synthetic mind. Ksiti or Earth 
is a realist, believing in nothing but perception. Ap or 
water is emotional and fights shy of logic. Samir or Air 
is not content with the relation between mind and 
matter. He is out for a relation between mind and mind, 
and believes only in social values. Dipti or Fire relishes 
reasonings while Byaum’s only aim is to seek spiritual 
values. All these elements combine and make up a 
synthetic whole but the whole is of an intellectual 
character. In Paiichahhiit attempts have been made to 
solve many a problem, material, social and spiritual but 
no final solutions have been arrived at. The various 
elements and the poet himself have fought with one 

4. Rabindramth Tagore—Poet and Dramatist^ p. 105. 
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another on an intellectual ground but no definite result 
has been achieved. This shows the incompetence of 
intellect as a means to unravel the truths. All through 
his life, the poet has preferred intuition to intellect. The 
truths are always revealed to him in a flash of intuition 
but whenever he expresses them, he lakes recourse to 
intellect. The poet disdainfully rejects discursive under¬ 
standing as a means of knowing the reality. He writes 
in ^untiniketau: ‘‘Brahman cannot be known by debates. 
He is to be known only through unandain.”^ Debates lead 
us nowhere and in the labyrinth of logical inferences, the 
primal Reality is lost sight of. 

In Sadhanay the poet finally rejects intellectual know¬ 
ledge and upholds the cause of immediate knowledge 
“Intellectual knowledge is partial because our intellect is 
an instrument, it is only a part of us, it can give us in¬ 
formation about things which can be divided and cinalysed 
and whose properties can be classified, part by part. But 
Brahman is perfect and knowledge which is partial can 
never be a knowledge of him. But he can be known by 
joy, by love. For joy is knowledge in its completeness, 
it is knowing by our whole being. Intellect sets us apart 
from the things to be known, but love knows its object 
by fusion. Such knowledge is immediate and admits 
no doubt. 

It is interesting to note how the poet first feels the 
advent of intuition in his life. He writes in Jlvan-Smriti: 

5. See Santiniketan, Vol. 11 , p. 625. 

“From Brahma words come back baffled, as well as the mind, 
but he who knows him by the joy of him is free from all fears.” See 
Sadhana, pp. 15 B- 9 . 

21# WF# SfSPR 2?2T?Tr 

^ I 

6. SadhmQy p. 159. 
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'‘One morning, I stood on the balcony of our Calcutta 
house and looked at the gardens of Free School. The sun 
was just rising behind the green branches of trees and I 
looked on. Suddenly I felt as if a layer was removed from 
my eyes. I saw an ineffable beauty. I felt an inexplic¬ 
able joy within the depths of my own being and I found 
the whole universe soaked in it. My discontent and dis¬ 
appointment vanished instantaneously and a universal 
light flooded my entire being. That very day, I wrote 
the poem, Nirjbarer Svapnabhanga.”^t The poet refers to 
this incident as the first coming of intuition in his life.'^ 
The truths that have been revealed to him all through 
his life are the products ot intuition. The towering philo¬ 
sophy of his life has been incorporated in the famous book, 
The Religion of Man and the poet admits that it is only 
a work of intuition. He writes: “The idea of the 
humanity of our God or the divinity of Man the Eternal, 
is the main subject of this book. This thought of God 
has not grown in my mind through any process of philo¬ 
sophical reasoning. On the contrary, it has followed the 
current of my temperament from early days until it sud¬ 
denly flashed into my consciousness v/ith a direct 
vision.’'** 

The sight of trees, stars and rivers leads to the form¬ 
ation of intuition in the poet and he immediately feels 
the presence of God. He sings in ''Fruit Gathering' 
“Your speech is simple, my Master, 
but not theirs who talk of you. 

I understand the voice of your stars 
and the silence of your trees.’’ 

7. This poem was writteti in the year 1882. It occurs in 
Prabhat Samjlt. 

8. V^ide The Religion of Man and Jivan-Sniriti. 

9. The Religion of Man, p, 17. 

10. Fruit Gathering, 15. 

8 
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Kabindranath believes that intellectual categories can 
hardly help us in knowing the reality and this is why 
he lays stress on feeling. Music, which is based on feel¬ 
ing and which has very little to do with words, has been 
considered by him as the best means of knowing the 
supreme Reality. He says: “Music is the most abstract 
of all the arts as Mathematics is in the region of science 
. . . The pure essence of expressiveness in existence is 
offered in music. Expressiveness finds the least resis¬ 
tance in sound, having freedom unencumbered by the 
burden of facts and thoughts.”^^ In Jlvan-Smriti he 
writes: “Music begins where words end. Music reigns 
supreme in the region of the inexplicable. Music tells us 
what words cannot tell.'’ 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
atmosphere of the Tagore family helped to create music- 
ijituition in the poet’s mind. The poet’s inspirer in the 
field of music was his brother Jyolirindranath. Jyotirin- 
dranath himself was a musician, a pianist of great repute 
and he kindled in the boy Rabindranath a zeal for his 
art. In Jlvan Srnriti the poet refers to him most feel¬ 
ingly. The boy Rabindranath imbibed from him a sensi¬ 
bility which flowered into music-intuition in his later 
life. 

All through his waitings, Rabindranath refers to 
music-intuition. Indeed, in one place, he compares the 
w^orld-order to a piece of music. “Music is the purest 
form of art, and therefore the most direct expression of 
beauty, with a form and spirit which is one and simple, 
and least encumbered with anything extraneous. We 
seem to feel that the manifestation of the infinite in the 

11. The Religion of Man, pp. 140.1. 

12. Vide Jivan-Smriti, p. 214. 
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finite forms of creation is music itself, silent and visible.”^*^ 
This world-song is never separated from its singer, the 
Absolute and the best way to express the world-order is 
to express it in terms of music. 

In his lyrics, the poet considers songs to be the only 
n>eans of expressing the intimate relation that exists 
between the finite and the Infinite. In this respect, his 
methods bear strong affinity with those of a mystic. A 
mystic does not describe the supreme Reality but bursts 
into songs. Singing, for a mystic, is the surest way of 
knowing and expressing Kim. 

The poet has always sought God in his songs. In 
the Gitanjali — 

“Ever in my life have I sought thee with my 
songs. It was they who led me from door to 
door and with them have I felt about me, 
searching and touching my world.” 

He knows that God relishes his singing. 

‘T know thou takes! pleasure in my singing. I 
know that only as a singer I come before thy 
presence. I touch by the edge of the far-spread¬ 
ing wdng of my song thy feet which I could never 
aspire to reach. 

God Himself is a singer and the poet is amazed 
to hear His songs. 

“I know not how thou singest, my master! 

I ever listen in silent amazement. 

The light of thy music illumines the world. The 
life breath of thy music runs from sky to sky. 
The holy stream of thy music breaks through 
all stony obstacles and rushes on.”^‘' 


13. Sadhana, pp. 141-42. 

14. Gitanjali, Engliiih Version, loi. 15. Ibid, 2, 16. Ibid, 3. 
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The only offering that he can make to the Almighty 
is the offering of songs. 

‘‘While I walk to my King’s house at the end of 
the day the travellers come to ask me— 

‘What hast thou for King’s tribute?’ I do not 
know what to show them or how^ to answer, for 
I have merely this song. My preparation is large 
in my house, and many are the claimants. 

But when I come to my King’s house 

I have only this single song to offer it for his 

wreath.”^” 

Tlie poet feels that he has done his duty and so 
relies on his songs to the last. 

“It has fallen upon me, the service of thy singer. 
In my songs I have voiced thy spring flowers, 
and given rhythm to thy rustling leaves. 

I have sung into the hush of thy night and 
peace of thy morning. 

The thrill of the first summer rains has passed 
into my tunes, and the weaving of the autumn 

harvest. 

Let not my song cease at last, my Master, when 
thou bleakest my heart to come into my house, 
but let it burst into thy welcome.”^^ 

At the end of life’s journey, the poet feels that his 
songs have brought him to his destination, to the feet of 
God. 

“But now when in the evening light 
I see the blue line of the shore, 

I know my songs are the boat that 

ly. Lover*s Gift and Crossing, Crossing, 64. 

18. Ibid, p. 74. 
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has brought me to the harbour across 
the wild sea/’^-‘ 

The ultimate Reality is known in a flash of intuition. 
The next question that crops up is: How to realize the 
Infinite? Our poet replies, the Infinite can be best rea¬ 
lized in love and the salvation of the finite lies in the 
act of realization. The intuitional knowledge of the 
supreme Reality is fully apprehended in love. We have 
already seen in a previous chapter that the relation bet¬ 
ween man and God is the relation of love. *' Love consti¬ 
tutes the true nature of God and without it. His existence 
passes into nothingness. The Deity creates out of Him¬ 
self a devotee, so that the eternal love-drama may go on 
unimpaired. We have seen how the Deity and the de¬ 
votee enter into a firm organic relation with each other. 
Indeed the fruition of Godhead lies in such a relation of 
love. In the Gita7ijali the poet sings— 

‘’Thou settest a barrier m thine own being and 
then callest thy severed self in myriad notes. 
This thy self-separation has taken body in me.’'“^ 

Again, 

“Thou givest thyself to me in love 

and then feelest thine own entire sweetness in 

me .’’22 

Then begins the love-drama, the eternal hide and 
seek. 

“The great pageant of thee and me has over¬ 
spread the sky. With the tune of thee and me 
all the air is vibrant, and all ages pass wfith the 
hiding and seeking of thee and me.”''’* 

19. Lovers Clift and Crossing, Crossing, 67. 

20. Vide Chapter TI. 

21. Citanjali, Kng. \'^ersion, 71. 

22. Ibid, 65. 23. find, 71. (Contd. next p.) 
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The poet feels that his salvation lies in loving the 
Infinite. Sometimes as the lover and sometimes as the 
beloved, he offers his love to God. He thinks that the 
mission of his life is to live in His love. He sings in 
Crossing, 

“Let thy love play upon my voice and rest 
on my silence. 

Let it pass through my heart into all my 

movements. 

Let thy love like stars shine in the darkness of 
my sleep and dawn in my awakening. 
Let it burn in the flame of my desires 
And flow in all currents of my own love.”'^ 

And at last, when life ends, he returns love to God. 
“Let me carry thy love in my life as a harp 
does its music, and give it back to thee at last 
with my life.’’-^ 

Is the poet’s love of the Infinite only a feeling? Does 
love negate all actions? The poet's answers to these 
queries are in the negative. Rabindranath’s conception 
Oi love is not mere sentimentality. It is both a feeling 
and an action. To love God is not to bid adieu to all 
actions and take recourse to emotions. The poet opines 
that L>ve without activity is no love. Activity is the 
play cf love and this is why he who loves God must also 
have his activities in Him. Actions play an important 
role in the philosophy of Rabindranath. In a letter he 
\vrites. “True fulfilment of personality is through work. 
In and through our activities we know man and face the 

ClUluiali, Cifdli and (itliiiidlya are the lyrics which describe the 
l(ive-i)lay i)et\\een the Deity and the devotee. 

24. I.oi’cr's Gift and Crossing/, Crossing/, 55. 

25. Lover s Gift and Crossing^ Crossing, 55. 
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vast truth that lies around us.”2‘*‘t 

But are we free in our activities of love? Rabindra¬ 
nath definitely preaches the freedom of love. “. We 

fnd in perfect love the freedom of our self. That only 
which is done for love is done freely, however much 
pain it may cause. Therefore working for love is free¬ 
dom in act ion. The poet prays to the Almighty so that 
he may surrender his strength to Him in love. 

“This is my prayer to thee, my lord— 
strike, strike at the root of penury in 
my heart. 

And give me the strength to surrender my 
strength to thy will with love.’’“^ 

Again the poet writes with conviction, “Our will 
attains its perfection when it is one with love, for only 
love is true freedom. This freedom is not in the negation 
of restraint. It spontaneously accepts bondage, because 
bundage does not bind it, but only measures its truth. 
Non-slavery is in the cessation of service, but ireedom 
is in service itself. 

Here we venture to offer a point in criticism. Speak¬ 
ing from the standpoint of the Absolute, tlie finites of 
Rabindra-philosophy do not enjoy any freedom of will. 
Love is the nature of the Absolute Deity and to con¬ 
summate it. He creates the finites from whom He receives 
love and adoration. Love is infused by God into the 
finites and they return the same to Him. He feels His 
owm sweetness in them and in this sense, all love-activities 
are His activities. There is hardly any scope for finite 
initiative. God cannot remain as One for He requires 

26. Vide Patradhara, p. 338 (Chhiima Patra). 

27. Sadhana, p. 78. 

28. Gitanjalu Eng. Version, 36. 

29. Thoughts from Tagore, p. 22. 
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finite beings to enact the love-drama. So interpreted, the 
finites are highly necessary for Divine life. We have 
said elsewhere, an organic relation exists between the 
Infinite eu:id the finites. But the poet does not always 
obey the entire implications of such a relation. The 
hnitcs of his philosophy cannot be self-determining agents 
iu actions of love. Only God is self-determining in love. 

Anyway, love is the only means of realizing the 
Supreme Reality. But how to attain love? Rabindra¬ 
nath asserts, to have love is to kill the ego. So long as 
the “r’ and the “Me ’ are prominent in man, love cannot 
dawn in him. ‘Aham’ or ego-consciousness blurs the 
vision and makes us narrow^ and bigoted. Hence the 
poet's prayer is: Sink all my egoism in tears.-^^^ He is 
ashamed to take his little self to God. 

“I came out alone on my way to my tryst. But 
who is this that follows me in the silent dark?... 
He is my own little self, my lord, he knows no 
shame; but I am ashamed to come to thy door 
in his company. 

The self in us asserts—this is mine, my possessions, 
attainments and relations are simply mine. Such a self 
binds our soul with innumerable fetters. What is wanted 
is a seKless soul and the poet says that such a soul is 
blessed with love. Tlie relation between selfishness and 
love is a relation of opposition. It is true, our physical, 
material and social “Me” gives us pleasure but not bliss. 
The wise man makes a distinction between the desirable 


30. Gttdnjali 1. 

“ I arWK 

fSTrarr ” 

31. Gitanjali, Eng. Version, 30. 
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and the pleasurable.'^- Mere pleasure entangles us in 
t’he vicious circle of pleasure-pain and this is why 
pleasure is not desirable. Bliss or anandam is desirable 
and to attain it is to transcend mere pleasure and pain. 

When Yajfiavalkya asked Maitreyl to receive her 
£;hare of earthly possessions, she boldly replied: “What 
shall I do with these? Indeed they cannot grant me 
amrita or immortality.She did not want riches or 
fame which would only satisfy the ‘self’ in her. What 
she wanted was a self-less soul, an expanded soul.-’*^ The 
poet writes in Sdntiniketan: ‘'Lord Jesus has said, ‘A 
rich man can never attain salvation.” Here riches do 
not mean only money, it means all our material posses¬ 
sions and fame. In one word riches mean the ‘Mine’. So 
long as this sense of the ‘Mine’ remains unimpaired, at¬ 
tainment of salvation is an impossibility. 

The self is an obstacle to salvation. The central idea 
of the poet’s drama, is that egoism, selfishness, 

pride and vanity have prevented the queen, Sudarsana 
from seeing the King. So long as the queen has the least 
pride in herself, she cannot see the King. She sees only 
darkness, deep, ruthless and cruel. But when utmost 
humility and resignation come to her lot, she sees Him, 


rff vfk: I 

fRT: 

q ^ II ” See Milnuscr Pharma, p. 30. 

33. ^ qiwiwq; feqt ^ f#r 1 

34. Vide Santiniketan, Vol. I, p. 37. 

35. Vide Sdntiniketany Vol. I, p. 230. 

36. It has been translated King of ihc Dark Chamber, 
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50 beautiful and so majestic. When the “I’’ in her is 
effaced, she sees the King in her own heart. 

In the poem Soniir Tarl the poet says that the 
material “Me” of the individual cannot be saved, for it 
is riddled with selfishness and inconsistency. Only the 
pure soul which is free from the bondage of vices is con¬ 
served in the Absolute. The “I” with a name and form 
is ruthlessly discarded while his values are all taken. 

In the celebrated poem, Sajahan of Boluka the poet 
shows how the ego is left behind and the freed soul 
marches onward. Emperor Sajahan built the famous 
Tajmahal to perpetuate the memory of his beloved wife. 
He commanded a vast empire but neither the empire 
nor the memory of his wife could bind his soul to this 
earth. The “I” of Sajahan suffered from separation and 
hence required a Tajmahal but the egoless Sajahan was 
above all wants and wishes. The ‘aham’ of the emperor 
was burdened with memories but his freed soul rose 
above these material and mundane affections. Nothing 
on earth could prevent the egoless soul of the emperor 
from marching onwards to the region of the One, the 
Eternal.-^" 

When the soul is freed from the yoke of the self, 
love appears and emancipation lies in it. Love is the 
characteristic quality of a man who does not use the 
world for his own purpose. Pragmatism can never be a 

37. ‘Thoiigli cni])ircs crumble to dust, 
and centuries are lost in shadows, 
the marble still sighs to the stars, 

“I remember.” 

“I remember’'—But life forgets, 

for she has her call to the landless: 

and she goes on her v(iyage unburdened, 

leaving her memories to the forlorn forms of beauty.” 

Lover s Gift and Crossing, i. 
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standard of love. In the novel, Ghare BdireJ^^ the poet 
has skilfully drawn the picture of a person who is under 
the spell of ‘aham.’ As a contrast to this, another charac¬ 
ter has been painted where the ego is powerless. Sandvip 
is an embodiment of the feeling of the ego and he believes 
only in the furtherance of his own ideals. He has made 
all, even Vimala, means for the realization of his own 
aims. In the long run he realizes that even his love for 
the country is encircled by a selfish motivation. He al¬ 
ways believes in shocks and never in love. Nikhile> be¬ 
lieves in love, that supreme love which goes into the 
very core of reality. Unlike Sandvip, he is not a prag¬ 
matist, he is not satisfied wnth surface reality. He is not 
selfish as Sandvip is and the ‘aharn' has not got any hold 
on him. 

Love is Buddha’s Maitri and is something positiv'e in 
e.ssence. The poet writes: ‘‘When Buddha preached Maitri 
—the relationship of harmony—not only with human 
beings but with all creation, did he not have this truth 
in his mind, that our treatment of the world is wrong 
when we solely treat it as a fact which can be known 
and used? Did he not feel that its meaning can be at¬ 
tained only through love, because it is an expression of 
love which waits for its answer from our soul emanci¬ 
pated from the bondage of self? This emancipation can¬ 
not be negative in character, for love can never lead to 
negation.”*^’' The attitude of a man possessing love is 
Brahma Vihara. What is Brahma Vihara? “With every- 
tliing, whether it is above or below, remote or near, 
visible or invisible, thou shalt presume a relation of un¬ 
limited love without any animosity or without a desire 

38. Tt has been translated as *'Thc Home and ihc \VorId'\ 

39. oughts from Tagore, p. 105. 
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to kill. To live in such a consciousness while standing^ 
or walking, sitting or lying down till you are asleep, is 
Brahma Vih<"ira, or in other words, is living and moving 
arid having your joy in the spirit of Brahma. 

Love generates in us what the poet calls all-conscious¬ 
ness (Sarvanubhiiti), It is the feeling of at-homeness in 
the whole. Critics are of opinion that Sarvanubhiiti 
is the summum bonum of the poet’s life. He likes to 
spread his love over the entire universe, for he feels that 
his God is not merely a transcendent Reality. Rabin¬ 
dranath’s conception of God admits both transcendence 
and immanence. The supreme Reality, for him, is at 
once transcendent and immanent. To love God is to love 
the entire creation, human beings, animals and the trees. 

A primal unity runs through the diversities. Human 
beings, animals and trees are not opposed to one another. 
On the other hand, they are bound together by the same 
purpose. The same life-force operates in man, animals 
and trees. In the Gitanjali — 

“The same stream of life that runs through 
my veins night and day runs through 
the world and dances in rhythmic measures. 

40 Sad liana, p. 18. 

41. Gif an jail, F.ng, tVrsinii, 60. 

In tlic pf»em, Skul Palano of Akas Pradip, 

The same life has been silently infusinj^ force into human veins 
and fibres of trees. The same rhythm has been vibrating in the atoms 
of men and trees. 

^ 5rFr 
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The poet’s intimate relation with animals and trees 
has become more intimate and cordial in the lyric, Vana- 
Viinl, Here trees, creepers, birds and beasts have occu¬ 
pied the innermost core of his heart. Such festivities of 
Santiniketan as Varshiimangal and Vrksaropan are 
symbols of his universal love. Everj^ year, during the 
rains, Vrksaropan or the tree-plantation ceremony is 
performed in Santiniketan with a solemn dignity. On 
such a festive occasion, nature is loved and the spirit 
cf trees respected. 

Of all the created objects, man is the most supreme 
and he stands at the apex of creation. The poet’s relation 
Avith man is a relation of infinite love and sympathy. 
Had there been a universal culture of love, most of the 
troubles, pains and sufferings of mankind would have 
vanished. In and through his numerous writings, the 
poet has presented before us the picture of what love 
should be in its best form. Our love-relation with our 
fellow beings is often defiled by personal considerations. 
The poet has always warned mankind not to confuse bet¬ 
ween love and attachment. Attachment is the quality of 
the “I” and the ‘'me'’. Egoism may lead to attachment 
but never to love. Its worst fruits are greed, infatuation 
and sensuous satisfaction which mar the purity and sere¬ 
nity of love. Again lust for the body is an evil that 
emanates from the consideration of the ego.^2 Infatua¬ 
tion centres round it and where body becomes the fore¬ 
most, soul is lost sight of. Rabindranath’s conception of 

42. In the drama, ChitrCmijadCi, 

So lon^ as, Arjuna pines after the body of Cliitrangada, he 
does not get her. But when love arises in Ins heart, lie 
sees in her only the soul and not the Inxly. In true love 
he wins her completely. 

See Rabindra Sahitycr Bhftmika by Niharranjan Roy, pp. 94-5. 

Chitrdngada has been translated as “Chitra”. 
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love admits the body but transcends it. Herein he differs 
from the Sanskritic authors whose estimation is that 
love is only the attachment for the body. In Sanskrit 
literature, stress has been laid on the sensual beauty of 
the body.*^^ But our poet has transcended all sensuality. 
He has gone beyond the body and stopped at the soul. 

In the novel Seser Kavit^y Rabindranath has dis¬ 
tinguished between love and attachment (Prem O Bhala- 
basa). Here love has been depicted as an ineffable light 
that illumines itself and all around it. It is the only 
stable, only real principle amidst changing phenomena. 
Love, undying love, is true and fixed as the Pole-star.. 
Amit the hero of the fiction is a victim of the ravages of 
change but when he comes in contact with Labanya, the 
lieroine, a new change comes upon him. He now realizes 
that the momentary is only the expression of the per¬ 
manent. Infatuation or attachment does not stain the 
purity and simplicity of love. This infinite love can never 
be circumscribed within the limits of finiteness and this 
is why Labanya and Amit have not been tied by the 
bonds of marriage. Marriage or pliysical relations are 
affairs of finitude but love is infinite and eternal. But it 
should be borne in mind that the infinite love does not 
deny the shackles of finiteness, it only transcends them. 

In the drama Bansarl, the poet has admirably ex¬ 
pressed the triumph of love over attachment. Love is 
free and gay whereas attachment is only bondage and 
sensual appetite. The ideal of Somasankar, the hero of 
the drama, is love. He has been baptised into that faith 
by his preceptor, Purandar. What a wonderful picture 
of love, the poet has drawn! Love is self-luminous. It 
effaces all shame, ignorance and sin and flowers into an 


43. See Rabi Dipitdy p. 216. 
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equanimity which is at once peace and truth. Susama, 
the protagonist of the drama, marries Somasankar and 
this has been possible only because she loves Purandar. 
Here love for the preceptor is so great that she can do 
all at his bidding. 

In Raja O Rdfu,^^ 

Vikrama has a strong attachment for Sumitra and 
this is why he cannot get her fully. But with the death 
of Sumitra, the attachment comes to an end and Vikrama 
realizes the truth in her. In death, he gets her most 
completely, for the veil of attachment has been pierced 
and love's face seen. 

Love is sublime. It forgives enemies and forgets 
wi’ong-doings. The poet sets up a high standard of love 
in the drama Miilinl, where Malim the princess is true 
to her religion of love. When she tries to introduce it 
into her father’s land, people condemn her. She wins 
all but K;;.emankar who, to the last, fights against her 
ideal. Supriya, the friend of Ksemankar, deserts the 
friend’s cause and comes over to the side of Malinl. 
Ksemankar knows about the treachery of the friend but 
views the whole affair from another perspective. Supriya 
loves his friend very dearly and so, in the long run, likes 
to receive punishment from his hands. Supriya is torn 
between Malinl and Ksemankar. Ksemankar murders 
Supriya but when the King tries to kill him, Malinl re¬ 
quests the king to forgive him. She loves Supriya but 
forgives the murderer of Supriya. This is her ideal of 
universal selfless love. 

Such egoless love binds us with all objects of crea¬ 
tion. In it, all contradictions are reconciled and it be- 

44. It has been translated as 7 ^he King and the Queen. 

Sec Sacrifice and Other Plays, 
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comes the sure means of realizing the Infinite, the 
supreme Lrover. Rabindranath reiterates, by loving 
all, you love Him who is the spring from which all love 
emanates and the sea in which all love ends. 



CHx\PTER VII 


RABINDRANATH’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

So, we have come to the end of our study. The last 
chapter v/e shall devote to determining the place of the 
poet-philosopher in the History of Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy. We have prefaced our study by saying that 
Rabindranath is principally a poet but his poetry is im¬ 
bued with high philosophy. The question assails us: Can 
poetry be philosophy? Philosophy need not be the cold 
and hard speculations of logic. There was a time when 
philosophy was struggling hard to save herself from the 
clutches of logic. The worship of intellect was the only 
desired aim of philosophers. But today old intellect has 
made room for new and fresh intuition. The watchword 
is no longer, More Logic but less Logic. Once philosophy 
lias taken refuge under spreading and expanding intui 
tion, the barrier between poetry and philosophy is dis¬ 
solved. One flows on into the other and the aims of the 
two become more or less the same. Poetry aims at 
life and philosophy, divorced from life, becomes barren 
and useless. Rabindranath’s philosophy is based on the 
foundation of life. The eternal throbbing and pulsating 
life-force permeates the whole of his philosophy. Again 
poetry is the worship of Reality in its aspect of beauty 
while philosophy is the v/orship of the same Reality in 
its aspect of truth. Acharya Radhakrishnan suggests: 
^‘The poet worships God as the spirit of beauty, while 
the philosopher pays his homage to God as the ideal of 


9 
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ti'^uth. Philosophy is the temple of truth, while poetry is 
the shrine of beauty. The two are not opposed, as truth 
is beauty and beauty truth.”^ 

Rabindranath, we have seen, enjoys the mystic moods 
and rises to poetic rapture or bursts into songs. Most of 
his lyrics are born under mystic environments. In a 
mystic mood the poet feels the presence of the supreme 
Reality and is seized with real joy. In real joy, art takes 
its birth, poetry and songs do flow. Hence, his lyrics 
bear the stamp of the Absolute, they are nothing if not 
philosophies. 

Rabindranath is not an academic philosopher. Be¬ 
sides poetry, though he has written many a philosophical 
discourse, yet he has never schematized his views. He 
has not built what is called a philosophical system. Con¬ 
temporary Indian philosophers are mostly non-academic, 
they care very little for theories, immune from logical 
errors.- They aim at opening their hearts and expressing 
their feelings. All contemporary Indian thinkers whether 
academic or non-academic only explain the old Indian 
philosophy and their originality lies only in matters of 
,explanation. The Vedas, the Upanisads and the six 
systems are being interpreted in newer and newer lights. 
Besides these, the Puranas, Tantras, the Gita and the 
religious systems have been the objects of elucidation. 
Such contemporary Indian philosophers as Rammohun 
Roy, Devendranath, Keshabchandra, Dayananda, Vive- 
kananda, Rabindranath, Gandhiji and Aurobindo draw 
inspiration from the ancient Indian Wisdom. In this 


1. The philosophy of Rahindramth Tayore, p. i6o. 

2. There are academic philosophers such as Prof. S. Radha- 
krishnan. Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta, Prof. Ranade and others. 

See Contemporary Indian Philosophy, Edited by Radhakrishnan 
and Muirhead. 
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chapter we propose to determine Rabindranath’s place 
in contemporary Indian philosophy by comparing and 
contrasting him with the thinkers just mentioned. Before 
we begin the task, we should remember one significant 
fact about Indian thinking. Most of the above-mentioned 
thinkers are philosophers as well as religious leaders. 
Religion happens to be the centre from where Indian 
thinking radiates. Gandhiji, Rabindranath and Auro- 
bindo are not religious preachers though religion consti¬ 
tutes the core of their teachings. 

Raja Rammohun Roy started the new era in Indian 
Rammoliun thought. He was bom at a time when 

Devendranath Hinduism was at its lowest ebb. The 

Keshabchandra visualized the future of India, not 

as a Hindu India but as cosmic India. His intellectual 
and spiritual genius found in the conception of the Vedan¬ 
tic Brahman, the truest synthetic unity. Moreover, he 
found in it the highest satisfaction of the soul in its 
search for the ultimate truth. Rammohun founded the 
Brahma Samaj and he wished that the Samaj should be 
a universal house of prayer, open to all. Here the One, 
the Maker and Preserver of the universe is to be contem¬ 
plated. But the man who really organized the Brahma 
Samaj was the poet’s father Maharshi Devendranath 
lagore. The Maharshi had the rarest physical and spiri¬ 
tual beauty and an aristocratic perfection permeated the 
whole of his saintly life. The Maharshi fought against 
idolatry and passed the greater part of his time in prayer 
and communion. In the depth of devotion he enjoyed the 
sublime silence. But he was not dead to the world. He 
was also wakeful to the flow-tides and ebb-tides of our 
concrete material life. His life was, in short, a synthesis 
of Heaven and the earth. He was a great rsi, for he was 
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at once on this earth and above it. The Maharshi adopted 
as his coadjutor Keshab Chandra Sen, an irresolute but 
highly inspired young man who played an important role 
in the history of the Samaj. At first, he was an ardent 
disciple of Devendranath but later on western ideas and 
the teachings of Jesus Chi'ist inspired him and he had 
to deviate from the main camp. *‘Keshab professed 
Christ but he denied that he was a Christian. He tried 
to unite Christ to Socrates and to Chaitanya in a strange 
way by thinking of each of them as a part of his body 
or of his mind. Nevertheless he instituted the sacra¬ 
mental cerenmnies of Christianity in his Samaj adapting 
them to Indian usage. On March 6, 1881, he celebrated 
the Blessed Sacrament with rice and water instead of 
bread cUid wine, and three months later the sacrament 
ot baptism, wherein Keshab himself set the e.Kample, 
glorifying the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
Finally in 1882 he took the decisive step. The Christian 
Trinity of all Christian mysteries has always been the 
greatest stumbling block for Asia, and an object of repul¬ 
sion or derision, Keshab not only accepted and adopted 
it, but extolled it with gladness and was enlightened by 
it.”3 

In 1866 the rupture took place between the teacher 
and the disciple. On two vital points they differed. The 
Maharshi sought for Divine communion in silent medi¬ 
tation and he could not make social service, a part of 
his religion. But Keshab believed that religion was 
highly necessary for the regeneration of the race. He 
made religion the basis of social reforms. Secondly 
Keshab had been introducing the best of Christianity ia 

3. Romain Rolland. The Life of Hamah ishna, pp. 137-139. 

(Translated by Malcolm-Smith) 
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his religion but the Maharshi could not like it and hence, 
he could not remain in association with ‘a co-adjutor who 
based his teaching on the New Testament’. The schism 
took place. Keshab founded tlie Brahma Samaj of India 
while the Maharshi continued as the leader ol the Adi 
Brahma Samfij. 

Rabindranath, we know, was born and brrjlight up 
in a Brahma environment. In his youth he was an 
ardent follower of his father’s religion and for some time 
directed the course of the Adi Brahma Samaj. But the 
inherent cosmopolitanism and universalism drove him 
far away, he could no longer confine himself within a 
particular religion. Though the Brahma religion is a 
highly cosmopolitan religion, yet it is a particular reli¬ 
gion and as such, has its own dogmas. But Rabindranath 
rose above all particulars and embraced only the univer¬ 
sal. He accepted the universal religion, the true reli¬ 
gion of man and rested in its bosom. His Religion ol 
man is not a particular religion like Hinduism, 
Christianity, Islam or Brahmaism, nor is it opposed to 
the truths of any of them. Each religion has its own 
tenets, but religion of man is tenetless. It is the reply 
to the call of man. Man the temporal and Man the 
Eternal are one. 

Keshab Chandra Sen’s Brahma Samaj was in short 
an attempt at westernization. Against 
Da^^ananda attempts, his Brahma Samaj, rose 

Dayananda Saraswati. He hated the very idea of intro¬ 
ducing Christianity in Indian religions and called back 
the Vedic culture and religion. His revolt was purely a 
revolt against westernization. An ardent Vedic scholar 
ajid a seeker after the ultimate truth, Dayananda found¬ 
ed the Ary a Samaj. He held that the life in the Vedic 
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ages had reached its highest level in culture and illumi¬ 
nation and spent the whole of his life in reviving the 
Vedic studies and discipline in India. He wanted to 
preach to modern India the true Aryan culture and reli¬ 
gion. 

The Arya Samfij is guided by certain fundamental 
rules. 

**(1) Supreme Being is the spring of all true know¬ 
ledge. This, again, is the only object worthy of being 
Imown. 

(2) God is truth. He is the beautiful. He is omni¬ 
potent. He is the support of all, the creator and the 
director of the universe. Worship is due only to Him. 

(3) The Vedas are the real scriptures. The know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas is supreme necessity. 

(4) Truth is to be accepted, untruth to be avoided. 

(5) Action should follow the law of Dharma. 

(6) The prime object of the Arya Samaj is to do 
good to the world—to promote the physical, spiritual 
and social good of every sentient being. 

(7) Conduct is to be guided by purity, righteous¬ 
ness and justice. 

(8) Nescience is to be destroyed; knowledge, scienti¬ 
fic and spiritual, must be acquired. 

(9) All should abide by the laws of society calcu¬ 
lated to promote the well-being of all; but everybody is 
free to observe the law affecting his individual well¬ 
being.*’^ 

From the above, it is clear that Dayananda was bent 
on remoulding the society. Social reforms formed an 
important part of his religion. Dayananda, as a social 

4. Vide Eastern Lights by M. N. Sarkar, pp. 217, 218. 
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democrat, broke the orthodoxy of the privileged classes 
and encouraged inter-dining and inter-marriage. Daya- 
nanda laid emphasis on Vedic knowledge as a means of 
salvation. Knowledge and action can grant human beings 
emancipation. While Dayananda laid stress on knowledge, 
Rabindranath encouraged love, but it should be borne 
in mind that his love is not actionless. 

Dayananda believed in founding educational insti¬ 
tutions to preach the social religion which is Vedic to its 
very core. He believed in re-introducing the Vedic cul¬ 
ture in and through educational centres. The Ar^^a 
Samiijists have founded the Gurttkiila, a national univer¬ 
sity whose object is to build true Aryan character by 
Vedic culture. 

Rabindranath, we know, founded an educational 
centre at .^iintiniketan. He called it Asrama but he found¬ 
ed this centre not to revive any old culture whether 
Vedic, Pauranic, or Upanishadic. Unlike Gurukuluy it is 
only a cultural institution with no religious aim. Here 
‘the mind of man is studied in its realization of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view.’ Rabindra¬ 
nath revered certain habits and customs of ancient times 
and introduced them into his institution. Such practices 
as the Vaitalika, classes under trees, Samaveta Upasana 
and the like are the practices that were followed in old 
Indian Asramas and the poet introduced them into his 
educational centre. The Ashramites of old days were 
seekers after true knowledge and their life was marked 
by simplicity. Rabindranath too holds that the scholars 
of his institution should pursue knowledge “with that 
simplicity in externals which is necessary for true spiri¬ 
tual realization, in amity, good fellowship and co-opera¬ 
tion.” Above all the scholars must be “free from 
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all antagonisms of race, nationality, creed or caste... 

About the time when the Arya Samajists were found¬ 
ing educational centres to preach Vedic 
Vivekananda culture, another spiritual genius arose 
in India, who taught people the Vedantic religion. He 
was Vivekananda, inspired by his Guru Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsadeva. Ramakrishna realr/ed the Vedantic 
truth that the Divine is in the self and the self is in 
the Divine and handed this tru^h to his favourite disciple 
Vivekananda. The disciple got the sole inspiration and 
illumination from the master and gave a practical shape 
to Vedilnta. According to Vivekananda, the dilTerent 
expressions of the Vedanta are not antagonistic to one 
another but stages in the final spiritual fulfilment. The 
philosophical positions of Dvait-a, Visistadvaita and Ad- 
vaita were to him, not absolute .systems but stages in 
spiritual growth. ‘Tn these three systems we find the 
gradual working up of the human mind towards higher 
and higher ideals, till everything is merged in that won¬ 
derful unity which is reached in the Advaita system.”^ 
Again the Vedanta, for the Swami, is not hostile to the 
sciences. On the contrary, they maintain common prin¬ 
ciples. “The first principle of 3'easoning is that the parti¬ 
cular is explained by the general—until we come to the 
universal. A second explanation of knowledge is that 
the explanation of a thing must come from inside and 
not from outside. .. The Advaita satisfies these tv;o 
principles. 

Vivekananda’s religion is called the universal science 

See Visva-B]:arali (Mcmoranduni of .‘\sscK'iation). 

The c(miplctc zvorks of the Szvanii Jlvckaiumda, Part Til, 

(Third Ed.) pp. 396 - 397 - 

The complete works of the Sivomi I'krkananda, Part J, 

(Fourth Fd.) p. 368 fT. 
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religion. It is universalism and spiritual brotherhood. 
His religion is not toleration, it is acceptance but Rabin¬ 
dranath’s Religion of man is characterized by the spirit 
of toleration. Vivekananda wrote: “I accept all religions 
tliat were in the past, and worship with them all; I 
worship God with every one of them, in whatever form 
they worship Him.... 1 shall keep my heart open for 

all that may come in the future. Is God’s book finished? 

.We stand in the present, but open ourselves to 

the infinite future.’*® 

Vivekananda’s religion makes ample room for the 
development of huinan individuality and in this respect 
his practical Vedanta and the poet’s Religion of man are 
akin. “Whatsoever exists in the universe, is to be c()ver- 
ed with the Lord.” Like the poet, Vivekananda too 
believed in this ancient saying of the Upanishads. He 
said, God is to be founrl in all living beings and man 
should develop the Divinity that lies in him. “Each soul”, 
Vivekananda spoke, “is potentially Divune.” The goal 
is to realize the Divine by a thorough control of the 
nature, inner and outer. Tliis can be achieved by any 
of the Yogas- -Karma, Bhakti, Juana or Raja. Viveka¬ 
nanda laid stress on universlism and spiritual brother¬ 
hood. Spiritual brotherhood implies service and love. 
Vivekananda encouraged love and conceived Reality as 
love but love witli power. Rabindranath’s Reality is 
also characterized by love but it knows no power, for 
power is not often selfless. Rabindranath’s conception of 
k ve is akin to Buddha’s Maitri but Vivekananda could 
not be inspired by it. He believed in love with, force 
and power. He maintained a heroic attitude to life and 

8 . 7 he Complete works of the Swami J^kekamuida, Part II, 

p. 372 (Third Ed.) 
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his ideal was Lord Krishna who combined in Him love 
and power. 

Rabindranath, we have already seen, founded a cul¬ 
tural centre at .^antiniketan after the model of Asramas 
cf tlie ancient age.® Vivekananda built the Ramakrishna 
Order to revive the monastic culture of the Middle age. 
Like the poet he too believed in linking up the East with 
the West, but his methods were different. While Vive¬ 
kananda believed in spiritual linkage, Rabindranath be¬ 
lieves in cultural connexion. Some of the objects of the 
Visva-Bharati are ‘‘to bring into more intimate relation 
with one another, through patient study and research, 
the different cultures of the East on the basis of their 
underlying unity, to approach the West from the stand¬ 
point of such a unity of the life and thought of Asia and 
to seek to realize in a common fellowship of study the 
meeting of the East and the West, and thus ultimately 
to strengthen the fundamental conditions of world peace 
through the establishment of free communication of 
ideas between the two hemispheres.” 

The Ramakrishna Order has got two branches of 
action. One is Indian. “Maths (monasteries) and 
Ashramas are to be established in different parts of India 
for the education of Sannyasins and lay brethren as may 
be willing to devote their lives to the teaching of others. 
The second foreign: it is to send members of the Order 
into countries outside India for the foundation of spiritual 
centres and for creating a close relationship and a spirit 
of mutual help and sympathy between the foreign and 
the Indian Centres.”^® The Sannyasins of Ramakrishna 

9. It should he borne in mind that tlie poet never intends to re¬ 
vive the Upanishadic a^c. 

10. Vide Life and (jospcl of Fk^ckananda by Romain Rolland, 
p. 140 (Translated by Malcolm-Smith). 
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Math lead a monastic life and take the vow of preaching 
the Vedantic religion. They also lead a celibate life 
but our poet never favours celibacy, nor is he a celi¬ 
batarian. 

Quite in recent times, two more philosophers have 
arisen in India and have founded two more Asramas. 
One is Gandhiji, and the other is Sri Aurobindo, the 
founder of Aurobindo-Asrama at Pondicherry. Rabin¬ 
dranath’s relation with Gandhiji is one of closest friend¬ 
ship and with Aurobindo one of veneration. These three 
savants have lifted India in the estimation of the world. 
Sri Aurobindo is not yet known most widely but there 
is no denying the fact that by India outsiders mean only 
Gandhi and Tagore. 

Religion is the keynote of Gandhiji’s thoughts and 

Gandhiji all his actions are to be viewed from a 
religious standpoint. Gandhiji called himself a Sanatani 
Hindu and a follower of Hinduism. He writes: “I call 
myself a Sanatani Hindu because— 

1. I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Puranas, and all that goes by the name of Hindu Scrip¬ 
tures, and therefore in Avataras (divine incarnations) 
and rebirth. 

2. I believe in Varnashrama Dharma in a sense 
strictly Vedic, but not in its present popular and crude 
sense. 

3. I believe in ‘Cow-protection’ in a much larger 
sense than the popular belief. 

4. I do not disbelieve in ‘idol-worship’. 

5. I believe implicity in the Hindu aphorism that 
no one truly knows the Scriptures who has not attained 
perfection in Innocence (Ahimsa), Truth (Satya), and 
Self-control (Brahmacharya) and who has not renounced 
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aU aecavisition or possession of wealth. 

6. I believe, along with every Hindu, in God and 
His Oneness, in rebirth and salvation.”^^ 

Gandhi and Tagore believe in the Vedas but they 
do not believe in the exclusive Divinity of the Vedas. 
To them other holy scriptures are equally divinely 
i.nspired. But they do not accept every word of the 
scriptures as infallible. Such truths of the scriptures are 
acceptable to them as are true to reason and moral sense. 
Tagore, w^e know, is more inspired by the Upanisads than 
by the Vedas. His knowledge of the Vedas also is not 
direct and first-hand.^^ 

Gandhiji believed in “Varnashrama Dharma”. It 
signifies the religion of the Hindu caste system. But 
his idea of caste system was different from untouchability. 
‘T do not believe”, says Gandhiji, “that inter-dining, or 
even inter-marriage, necessarily deprives a man of the 
Caste status that his birth has given him. The four 
divisions, Brahmin, Kshattriya, Vaishya, Shudra, define 
a man’s calling; they do not restrict or regulate social 
intercourse. The divisions define duties; they confer no 
privileges. It is, I hold, against the genius of Hinduism 
to arrogate to oneself a higher status, or assign to another 
a lower status. All are born to serve God's creation—a 
Brahmin with his knowledge, a Kshattriya with his power 
of protection, a Vaishya with his commercial ability, 
and a Shudra with his bodily labour. This however does 
not mean that a Brahmin is absolved from bodily labour, 
cr the duty of protecting himself and others. His birth 
makes a Brahmin predominantly a man of knowledge, 
the fittest by heredity and training to impart it to others. 

II. Mahaima Gandhis Ideas by C. F. Andrews, p. 35. 12. Vide 
Chapter J. 
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There is nothing, again, to prevent the Shudra from 
acquiring all the knowledge he Vv/^ishes. Only he will 
best serve with his body, and need not envy others with 
special qualities for service. But a Brahmin who claims 
superiority by right of knowledge falls, and has no 
knowledge. And so with the others, who pride them¬ 
selves upon their special qualities. Varnashrama implies 
self-restraint, conservation and economy of energy.’'^^ 
But Rabindranath never believed in the ancient Hindu 
caste system. He does not maintain the four-fold division 
of mankind and puts no premium on birth. All men are 
burn equal and fitness is not by birth but by character. 

Both Gandhi and Tagore think of the ultimate Reality 
as truth and love. Gandhiji writes: “To me God is 
Truth and Love. God is the source of light and life 
and yet He is above and beyond all these.Gandhiji 
was as much inspired by Vaishnavism as Tagore and as 
a true Vaishnava he believed in love and Ahinisi (non¬ 
violence). To both the seers, service of humanity was 
the greatest merit. Here is Gandhiji: “The noblest of 
all aims is the worship of God and the highest form of 
worship consists in doing the work of God by living in 
obedience to the moral law and by disinterested service 
to humanity.Rabindranath extends his love over 
tlie entire creation. Human beings, cUiimals and plants— 
all receive his answering love. Gandhiji’s love also is 
all-spreading. The dumb animals, the cows and the 
entire sub-human world are objects of his love. Cow- 
protection was to him an important aspect of religion. 

Gandhi and Tagore believe in God, in His Oneness. 
But Gandhiji believed in idol-worship which was always 

13. Vf^nnif India, (12-10-21) 

14. Ibid. (5-3-25). 

15. lilhictd Rcliainn, p. 62. 
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Sikhism, Christianity, Islam and the like. But Rabindra¬ 
nath transcends them and weaves the Religion of man. 
In matters of religion Gandhiji is conservative and does 
not like to go beyond the existing orders. But Rabindra¬ 
nath goes beyond without disturbing in any way the 
existing orders. The Religion of man does not run 
counter to any religion. It is the inner truth of man 
and appeals to all men for all time to come. 

Coming to the issue of Asramas, we find that the 
Gandhi-Asrama is propelled by certain compulsions 
whereas Jiantiniketan Asrama is without any. Rabindra¬ 
nath hates compulsions that stiffen life and at Santiniketan 
taboos and prohibitions are non-existent. The only silent 
rule that guides the inmates of the Asrama is—^Respect 
the Man in all. But in Gandhiji^s /Vsrama, every inmate 
must take certain vows. The first and foremost is the 
vow of truth. Then is the vow of Ahimsa. It is not 
merely non-killing. “It really means’", says Gandhiji, 
“that you may not offend anybody; you may not harbour 
an uncharitable thought, even in connection with one 
who may consider himself to be your enemy. To one 
who follows this doctrine there is no room for an 
cnemy.”^® Third is the vow of celibacy. For Gandhiji, 
those who want to perform national service or lead a 
religious life must lead a celibate life. Until one has 
overcome the pleasures of the palate, it is difficult to 
observe the above vows. Hence the vow of the control 
of the palate is obligatory. Then, there are the vows of 
non-thieving and non-possession. There is yet another 
important vow, known as the vow of the Swadeshi. All 
the inmates of the Asrama must follow the cult of the 
Swadeshi, What is Swadeshi? Gandhiji insists on Swa- 

19 . Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 103 . 
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deshi as a religious duty. He defined Swadeshi in his 
address to the missionaries at Madras: “Swadeshi is that 
spirit within us which restricts us to the use and service 
of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the 
more remote. Thus (i) in the matter of Religion I must 
restrict myself to my ancestral religion, that is, the use 
of my immediate surroundings in religion. If I find my 
religion defective I should serve it by purging it of its 
defects, (ii) In the domain of politics I should make use 
of the indigenous institutions and serve them by curing 

them of their proved defects.Gandhiji mixes up 

religion with politics but to Tagore, religion is far above 
politics. Swared, for Gandhiji, has the character of reli¬ 
gious duty. But Tagore writes: “.What is Swaraj? 

It is may a, it is like a mist that will vanish, leaving no 
stain on the radiance of the Eternal. However we may 
delude ourselves with the phrases learnt from the West, 
Swaraj is not our objective. Our fight is a spiritual 
fight; it is for Man. We are to emancipate Man from 
the meshes that he himself has woven round him, these 
organizations of national egoism. The butterfly will have 
to be persuaded that the freedom of the sky is of higher 

value than the shelter of the cocoon. 

Another sage who keeps religion on the highest 
plane, beyond the reach of any politics, 

Aurobindo Asi’ama “is not 

a political institution; all association with political acti¬ 
vities is renounced by those who live here. All propa¬ 
ganda, relgious, political or social has to be eschewed by 
the inmates.Like Santiniketan, Aurobindo’s Asrama 

20. Mahatma CandhVs Ideas, p. I20. 

21. See Modern Reviezo, May, 1921. (Also quoted by Romain 
Rolland in his hook—Mahatma Gandhi.) 

22. See the booklet— 77 ?teachimj and the Asrama of Sri Auro^ 
bindo. 
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obeys no obligatory rules. One dictum however inspires 
the inmates. It is:—“Love the Mother. Always behave 
as if the Mother was looking at you; because She is. 
indeed, always present.” 

Rabindranath's God is a personal Deity who loves 
and is loved. He is also satyam, sivam and anandam 
(Truth, Goodness and Bliss). He is best realized thiough 
love, all-embracing love and love is God. The soul of 
Aurobindo's Reality is also Anandam (bliss). The primal 
Reality, according to him, is the dynamic Divine or 
v^akti. Its nature cannot be fully described but there is 
no doubt that it is conscious. f>akti or the ultimate Force 
is a spontaneous movement. It is also a moveiiient o. 
delight. The dynamic Divine assumes two forms, viz. 
the transcendent Divine and the Cosmic Divine. “The 
Cosmic Divine is what is concerned with the actual work¬ 
ing out of things under the present circumstances. It is 
the Will of that Cosmic Divine which is manifested in 

each circumstance, each movement of this world. 

the Cosmic Will is working towards the eventual reali¬ 
zation of the Will of the Transcendent Divine.”^^ 

To realize vSakti is to realize the Transcendent Divine. 
One must rise above the play and the transfiguration of 
the Cosmic Will and come in direct contact with the 
Transcendental Will. 

How can this be achieved? Gandhi and Tagore 
s^ek salvation from the moral plane. They start from 
Man and soar up to God. But Aurobindo depends more 
on the Transcendent Divine than on man, so far as 
salvation is concerned. Aurobindo is busy in dragging 
God to man. If Gandhi and Tagore are ‘all-too-human\ 
he is ‘all-too-divine*. If Gandhi and Tagore long for 

23. The Riddle of this IVorld, pp. 72-73 (ist impression). 

10 
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human e^scent, he pines after divine descent. His spiri¬ 
tual ideal is the formation of supermen. Aurobindo is 
singularly original in his conception of supermen. “It is 
uaking of the divinity that is in man. It is, in one word, 
the divine descent in man and the transformation of the 
human energies and powers into the Divine.”^^ Man 
C'cUi be transformed into superman by yoga. Aurobindo’s 
yoga is complete surrender to the Divine. According to 
ih one sliould surrender oneself completely to the Divine 
so that the supreme Reality may descend on him and 
divinize him. This “surrender must be self-made and 
free; it must be the surrender of a living being, not of 
an inert automaton or mechanical tool.”^^ 

Gandhi and Tagore, we have said before, seek sal¬ 
vation from a moral plane. But Aurobindo seeks salva- 
ti(m from a supra-moral and supra-mental plane. They 
rely on physical, vital and mental energies but Auro¬ 
bindo believes in supra-mental energy. His superman 
is one in whom there has been an ingress of supra- 
mental energy. 

Again Gandhi and Tagore realize God in love. It is 
not ordinary selfish attachment but egoless universal love 
that leads us to God. But to Aurobindo, even this egoless 
love is an affair of the mental and moral plane.^® The 
Superman rises above the moral-mental plane and assi- 
iiiilates in his nature, the supra-mental force, by yoga. 
For Aurobindo, “all truths below the Supra-mental (even 

24. See Eastern Lights^ p. 289. 

25,. The Mother, p. 8 (ist Kd.). 

20, In an iinpubIislK‘<i letter Sri Anrohindt* writes: 

. As Supramental truth is nut merely a sublimation 

of our mental ideas, so Divine Love is not merely a subli- 
niatioii of human emotions; it is a different consciousness writh 

a different quality, movement and substance.” Letter 

(1 May 26th, 1930. 

By courtesy of Prof. M. L. Bajpayee of Santiniketan. 
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that of the highest spiritual on the mental plane, which 
is the highest that has yet manifested) are either partial 
or relative or otherwise deficient and unable to trans¬ 
form the earthly life; they can only at most modify and 
influence it/’^^ 

So far about comparison and contrast. History will 
always remember Rabindranath, for he is a philosopher 
of man and for man. Indeed in one of his poems he 
wishes to be remembered as a humanist.He feels 
and fights for humanity and in his philosophy man forms 
the central theme. No philosopher has ever accorded 
such a sublime place to man. He leaches the Religion 
ot man, a religion in humanism. 

Secondly, he teaches mankind how to attain salva¬ 
tion through love. Ihe principle of love remains in¬ 
scribed in the heart of Hindusthan for many thousand 
years. Lord Buddha and the Vaishnavas had sung love 
to numerous pining souls of the world. Rabindranath 
has only sung it anew and the notes have been echoing 
through the four corners of the world. His love knows no 
compulsions, no frontiers, no negations. It is pure as 
the air and simple as the sunshine and hence, its appeal 
tu the common Man is the greatest. 

27. The Riddle oj this li'orld, p. 1. 

28. 1 tnm.’ my Sitfir and sin^ aj;ain. Let me be known as one 
for yon. Let this alone he my last connotation.* 

aifT^ S'RJ 

aiR ^ 

” —''Saijiiii." 
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